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rELIA ? 


CO all the examples of Schweppshire Lads who 
Made Good, few teach a simpler or more 
cogent lesson than the story of Felix Perimeter 
Nobody liked him at school and his teachers 
in particular loathed him; for Felix was always 
saying “No.” “Keep 
your hands clean,” said 
his Kindergarten Form 
Mistress 
‘No, said Felix 
“The tactile approach is 
awf’y ‘portant.’ 
Obviously destined for 
the Army, he did well 
until Colonel Gravy, of 
Ballistics, told him that 
after three years he 
ought to be able to mul 
tiply 2x by 2y. ‘No,’ 
said Felix. “You are 
asking me to elaborate 
an abstraction before | 
have been made to com- 
prehend the concept of 
fluid measurement on which algebra is founded.’ 
Obviously destined for the pen, Felix yet did 
badly by always sending in the wrong stuff for 
the right paper and vice versa. To the Editor of 
the Dry Fly Fisher's Gazette, for instance, 
he often sent 5,000 words on the “Lack of 


ERIMETER 


Anthropomorphism in D. H. Lawrence's Anima 
Poetry, Part I “Unsuitable, said the Editor 

No,” wrote Felix, posting Part II. Success 

came when Coke, of Personnel, made Felix 

salesman in the china department of Hipmaster’s 

Store, to help clear the 

)22 stock of Spanish 

Galleons painted with 

1 chocolate porcelain 

tinish on a nickel base 

Your *“No’ approach 
hasemptied the shelves 

said Coke. ““No,” said 

Felix and thereafter 


started to say Yes. This 


change of personality 
did him no good 
Women customers liked 
it, but it was in this 
doormat phase that 
Felix’s personality lost 
so much of its inde 
pendence 
The end is wellknown 
Forcibly promoted through the executive ranks 
he finally became P.R. Advisor to Hipmaster 
Subsidiaries where his salary is now so high, 
that he has to live in Switzerland in order to 
earn it, where of course he can’t earn it, so 
that he has no salary 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 








History, Biography, Memoirs— 


how can you judge the value of a book, or the calibre of an 
author, often unknown ? THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


helps you in three ways. 


(1) The reviewers in the LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
include the country’s leading historians. They give 


you grounds to assess a book. 
(2) The Literary SUPPLEMENT can devote more 
space to each book than journals with heavy editorial 


demands. 


(3) All reviews in the LITERARY SUPPLEMENT are 
anonymous. The reviewer cannot be deflected from 


the book by personal consideration. 


How well you will be served by the LITERARY SUPPLEMENT ! 


Place a regular order with your newsagent from next Friday. 
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World sees Britain’s revolutionary new 
Steel techniques at Brussels Exhibition 
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New steels—new uses—new ways of making it—these are what the 
world’s steel experts will see at the British Steel Industry's Stand 


OTHER 
Britain 


ARI COUNTRIES that make 
than But none that makes it 
better, and no major producer makes it so cheap! 


more 


ower 


steel 


The story of the great technical advances that 
make this claim possible is the theme of the 
British Steel Industry’s Stand at the 
Exhib:tion 


Brussels 


It is a fascinating story, and the exhibits tell it 
in a fascinating way. It is a proud story. There are 
huge, vivid colour pictures of skilled men and 
their highly paid work ; examples of advanced 
steel products and alloys ; models of the latest 
plant, some of them actual working models, of 
great ingenuity. 


MORE STEEL—NEW USES 
Visitors can learn that Britain’s steel output 
has increased by over two-thirds since 1946, 
while at the same time fuel consumption per ton 


THE 


1V 


And they will 
be told of plans to increase production by as 
much again by 


of steel has been reduced by 15 


1962 


They can see some of our new high-perform- 
ance special alloys : heat resistant and stainless 
steels for beating the ‘heat-barrier’ in flight and 
for atomic power stations ; purity 
made in vacuum furnaces 

SOMETHING THEY WON’T SEE 

What visitors though perhaps they 
may infer it—is the spirit that makes Britain’s steel 
industry so confident and forward looking : the 
welding of brains and skill into a team in which 
everyone has a sense of ‘belonging’ ; the mutual 
confidence between management and men ; the 
satisfactions of doing a hard job supremely well. 
But the results of it all are there for the world 
to see 
BRITISH 


steels of 100 


can’t see 
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Every day 


business begins with 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


—and so does 


every business man 


NCIAL TIMES provides all the facts a business 
in neeas. It is the only dail\ paper to report 
ews which affects yvour business life. 




















That there is something extra about the Standard Ensign is obvious the moment 
your attention is caught by its clean, handsome body lines. There is the superb 


all-round vision, for instance, both front and rear, the roomy, relaxing interior 


seating five in comfort and the 4 cylinder, 14 horse-power (1670 c.c.) wet liner 
engine, with the four-speed gearbox made famous by the Triumph T.R.3. This is 
a car you certainly ought to know more about ! Price: £599 § 
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When the board decides to build 


it is worth remembering that... BOVIS 


WORK EXCLUSIVELY to a form of contract which allows a building 


to be put into productive use at the earliest possible moment. 


BOVIS 


WORK EXCLUSIVELY to a form of contract which provides 


for accurate cost control and guarantees quality 


WORK EXCLUSIVELY to a form of contract which, for over 1,000 
different projects, has satisfied the exacting and continuing demands 
of some of the nation’s most important building owners who appreciate 


that performance is the best recommendation for further work. 


BOVIS LTD + 1 STANHOPE GATE - LONDON: W1 


the ONLY builders in the United Kingdom who carry out all their work under a fee contract 
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you should know about S.T.C. 
In many telephone exchanges in this country and overseas \ 

S.T.C. equipment is in service, for the telephone and \ 

\ 

\ 

Standard grew up side by side. Many of the important devel] N 


opments in this, and other branches of telecommunications 
were pioneered by S.T.C. Today it is one of the biggest 


} 


organisations in the Commonwealth, producing all types of 
telecommunication systems and equipment. Still the search 
goes on for more and more advanced communications, fo! 


in this field, leadership is Standard practice. 
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Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 
TELECOMMUNICATION ENGINEERS 
CONNAUGHT HOUSE + ALDWYCH + LONDON - W.C.2 
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ao } Maybe, but somebody ought to tell him about I.C.1 last e of loar 


I I is happened every time I.C.I. | ke e pub 

for capital. Investors, big and small, know sound proposition wher P on 3 

B fF 0g ar 
Bes e the company i tys planning and building new | , ee nee we a ie 
industries and the public are going to need in the future. And thev’re a ane 
or replacing plants to make established products more efficiently 
‘* ’ Why iltogether since 194 thev’ve pent over i © million on 
\ 


new factories and equipn 


ill right, I see where the money goes. But how do we know they are efficient enough t / 
vith foreigners? And if th 
lake a look at the figures again. In 1957 I.C.1 
of products in the face of ever fiercer foreign competition And thev’re pressing on with a 
Research and Development programme that costs about {13 million a ye 
Does that look like a lack of enterprise, or initiative ? 


No, it sounds as if they know where they're going. 


Yes, and lots of ordinary folk, who’ve saved a bit, have sufficient faith to back them. 
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. exported a record total of over {76 mill 
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HALF-CROWN VISITORS 


EADERS OF History Today, passing the 
windows of one of those large 


London shops which deal in every 
kind of printed merchandise from the latest 
best-selling novels to calendars and Christ- 
mas cards, may have noticed an ingenious 
pasteboard reproduction of a piece of Easter 
Island statuary, placed there to encourage 
the sales of a volume entitled Aku-Aku.' 
The scientific merits of Mr. Thor Heyer- 
dahl’s book will be discussed at some length 
in a later issue of this magazine. Meanwhile, 
the method of presentation he has adopted 
seems to deserve an editorial comment. 
Whether specialists like it or not, history 
and archaeology are now well on the way to 
becoming “news”; and Heyerdahl is a 
serious archaeologist who, rightly or 
wrongly, has borrowed many of the devices 
of the modern journalist. His book is 
remarkable mixture of genuine research and 
journalistic ballyhoo. So far as a layman can 
judge, many of the discoveries he made in 

' aku-AKU: The Secret of Easter Island. By 
Thor Heyerdahl. (Allen & Unwin. 215. 











the field were extraordinarily interesting— 
among the present inhabitants of Easter 
Island, he encountered a small body of men 
and women who still preserved their old 
traditions and could explain to him how the 
gigantic monuments of their past were 
originally carved and raised; but he embel- 
lishes his story with a wealth of slightly 
meretricious captions and with coloured 
photographs—hula-hula dancers, family por- 
trait-groups and a picture of his youthful 
daughter posing prettily in a grass skirt— 
that are sometimes as garish and trivial as 
they are irrelevant. Can the Temple of 
Learning, if it is to be thrown open to the 
public, only attract the “half-crown visitors” 
by such inharmenious and _ unattractive 
means ? Personally we welcome the influx, 
but deprecate an array of eye-catching 
posters at the door. Popularization can be 
achieved (we think) without any attempt 
at commercial vulgarization. The story of 


Easter Island would be doubly fascinating 
had it been presented by author and pub- 
lishers in a plain straightforward guise. 
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Francis the First : 


LE ROI CHEVALIER 


A Machiavellian despot, as well as 
the gallant leader of a gay and 
brilliant court, Francis had the good 
fortune to embody the aspirations 


of France in his own ambition. 


By J. H. M. SALMON 


The 


for 


salamander 
Francis 


of ten 


im 1804 


AGNANIME, DEBONNAIRE, 
LIBERAL, de grand esprit, de jugement 
sain et net, de tres heureuse : 


des bonnes lettres et des hommes de 
1 


memotre 
amateur 
merite.”” 
This was the reputation acquired by Francis 
the First in his own time and reverently pre- 
served by subsequent generations. His mother, 
Louise of Savoy, laid its foundation even before 
it was certain that he would inherit the throne 
of his second cousin, Louis XII. In 1504 she 
had a medallion engraved in honour of the ten- 
year-old Duke of Valois, bearing his image on 
the face, and on the reverse a fiery salamander 
with the words: ‘‘ Notrisco al buono; stingo 
In retrospect the device has seemed 
appropriate to /e rot chevalier, and the emblem 
a fitting one for the King who survived the 
crises and disasters of his reign as miraculously 


el reo,””* 


1 Jean de Serres, Jnventaire Général de l'histoire 
de France. 

2 A somewhat less barbarous version was used by 
Louise at the time of her marriage: Nudrisco 11 buono 
e spengo tl rea. On his accession Francis I adopted 
the device: NUTRISCO ET EXSTINGUO 





medal, 


al 





engraved 


the 


age 


as the salamander writhed unscathed amid the 
surrounding flames. 

While Francis I has been remembered as 
the chivalrous leader who sustained a long and 
unequal struggle against the Hapsburg Emperor, 
Charles V, he has also been described as the 
King of the Renaissance. He was the patron of 
the arts who installed Leonardo da Vinci in 
the manor of Clos-Lucé beside the chateau of 
Amboise, and who imported the grace of Rosso 
and Primaticcio. He was the builder of Fon- 
tainebleau, Chambord and Villers-Cotterets. 
He was the protector of learning who appointed 
the great Hellenist Guillaume Budé as the 
master of his library, and commissioned his 
ambassadors to procure the books and manu- 
scripts that filled its shelves. He the 
founder of the Collége de France, the 


was 
at 


instigation of Budé and Jean du Bellay. 

It is possible to reconcile the King of the 
tourney and the chase with the Renaissance 
patron of art and scholarship. Even Budé was 
moved to compose a Traité de la Veénerte in 
which he retailed with ponderous latinity an 





imaginary hunting dialogue with his sovereign. 
There are, however, other aspects of Francis I 
that are less consistent with the popular 
impression. He was the autocrat who built 
upon the work of Louis XI in creating the 
despotism of the new monarchy. He was the 
statesman who conducted his diplomacy with 
a realism worthy of Machiavelli. He was the 
‘““ most Christian King” who entered into an 
alliance with the enemy of Christendom. He 
was the destroyer of the integrity and tradition 
of the Gallican Church. He was the volup- 
tuary who allowed his court to be divided into 
factions, and his armies to be commanded by 
mediocrities, through his selfish indulgence 
and the whims of his mistresses. All this may 
be accepted, and yet the memory of /e ra 
chevalier loses none of its attraction. If he 
regarded chivalry as a convention, he disguised 
duplicity with such colour and éclar that he 
deceived not only his contemporaries but him- 
self. If he shared the tastes of the Renaissance, 
he did so with a wit and graceful flamboyance 
that converted sensuality into art. If he re- 


placed the institutions of the past with a 
personal despotism, he embodied the aspira- 


tions of the nation in his own ambition. He 
was, in short, the personification of everything 
that is called French, and as such he has 
retained an enduring place in the hearts of his 
countrymen 

Michelet was never more accurate than in 
his celebrated description of the King as 
cradled between two adoring women, his 
mother and his sister, Marguerite. Early 
experiences created that charmed circle of /a 
trinité royale which remained proof against the 
subsequent temptations of power. His father, 
Charles of Angouléme, resembled his name- 
sake and uncle, the graceful lyric poet, Charles 
of Orleans. He was a man of letters, content 
with the pleasures of the artistic company he 
gathered about him at Cognac. From his father 
Francis inherited the sentiment of the rondeau: 


** Allez-vous-en, allez, allez, 
Soucy, soin et mélancolie.”’ 


When the Count of Angouléme died in 1496, 
he left his widow at the age of nineteen, with 
Marguerite at four and Francis at fifteen 
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months. But there was no immediate change in 
that singular entourage, which included the 
Count’s mistresses and their children, the his- 
torian Jean de Saint-Gelais, and the latter’s 
nephew, Octavien, the poet. The group 
accepted the easy guardianship at Amboise of 
Louis, Duke of Orléans, who two years later 
became King as Louis XII. The circle then 
incurred the stern regulation of Marshal de 
Gié. Its members were gradually separated, 
until the three alone retained the former 
intimacy of Cognac. Gié fell from favour when 
he provoked the jealousy of the Chief Minister, 
the Cardinal of Amboise, and the displeasure 
of the Queen, Anne of Brittany. The education 
of Francis was then placed in the hands of the 
tolerant Artus de Boisy. His boyhood was spent 
in mock encounters with his companions, 
Bonnivet, Fleuranges and Montmorency. His 
imagination was captured by the exploits of 
Gaston de Foix and Bayard, /e chevalier sans 
peur et sans reproche. 

The adulation of his mother and sister 
shielded him from the hatred of Anne of 
Brittany. The Queen had borne Louise XII 
an only child, the Princess Claude, who was 
heiress of Brittany in her mother’s right. By 
the Salic Law, Francis was heir-presumptive 
to the French Crown. A marriage between 
Francis and Claude seemed a natural arrange- 
ment, which would prevent the alienation of 
the Duchy of Brittany from the French royal 
house. But the Queen was firmly opposed to it, 
and the marriage took place only after her death 
in 1514. Even then, the future of the heir- 
presumptive remained in doubt. In October 
1514, Louis XII, “ fort antique et débile,”’ as 
Louise of Savoy described him in her journal, 
married Mary of England, the sister of Henry 
VIII. Francis was less distressed than his 
mother by the new turn of events. His extrav- 
agant splendour distinguished him among the 
courtiers who strove to outvie the English in 
the course of the marriage fétes. Less than 
three months later the widowed Mary was 
returning to England and the young associates 
of Amboise were celebrating the accession of 
their leader. 

Louise of Savoy had waited many years for 
this moment. The youth whom she described 
as “‘ mon Rot, mon Seigneur, mon César et mon 
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CARDINAL DUPRAT , Chancellor 


from his 


1463-1535 


fils”’ was so closely bound to her that it was 
she who reigned as much as he. Through her 
influence, men of the elder generation— 
Trivulzio, La Trémoille, Lautrec, La Palice 
and the secretary Florimond Robertet—were 
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appointed to offices in the new régime. Antoine 
Duprat became Chancellor, and de Boisy 
Grand Master of the royal household. But the 
young King’s friends were not forgotten. 
Bonnivet was made Admiral of France, and 














the long-vacant title of Constable was bestowed 
upon his cousin, Charles of Bourbon. 

Scarcely had the ceremonies of the corona- 
tion and the royal progress through Paris been 
concluded, when the King gathered his forces 
to reassert the ttle of the Orleanist family to 
the Duchy of Milan, which Louis XII had 
striven to make good. No subsequent campaign 
ever recaptured the glories of that first swift 
thrust across the Alps, and the defeat of the 
formidable Swiss infantry, defending Milan, 
in the two-day battle of Marignano. No later 
gesture of the King so caught the imagination 
as his command to Bayard to invest him with 
the insignia of knighthood upon the field of 
battle. There was little modesty in the letter 
in which /e dompteur des Helvétiens recounted 
to his mother the bloody confusion of the 
conflict; but no one could doubt that the 
victory was secured as much by the leadership 
of the King as by his superior cannon and the 
timely arrival of the Venetians. 

Political responsibilities were not neglected 
in the flush of military success. While the 
engineering skill of Pedro de Navarro and the 
dispositions of the Constable reduced remain- 
ing centres of resistance, the Chancellor, 
Duprat, established the civil basis of the new 
government of Milan. The Emperor’s protégé, 
Massimiliano Sforza, readily resigned the duchy 
in return for a French pension. His ally, Pope 
Leo X, was equally willing to come to terms 
with the conqueror. At their memorable con- 
ference at Bologna, the protector of Leonardo 
da Vinci and the patron of Raphael agreed 
upon the Concordat, by which the Pope 
received some share in the revenues of the 
Gallican Church, and the King gained the right 
of nomination to its principal offices. There 
was a measure of truth in the gibe that the 
temporal and spiritual powers appeared to have 
exchanged their functions. In practice, the 
King had reduced a possible rival to the power 
of the monarchy. The Church was to bear its 
share of the arbitrary taxation that supported 
the cost of subsequent wars. The Concordat 
also had a profound effect upon its social 
structure. Since the higher ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments were within the sphere of royal 
patronage, the lower clergy lost touch with their 
superiors. It was a curious sequel to the glories 


of Marignano; but it remained the only lasting 
consequence of the victory. 

In February 1516, the grandson of the 
Emperor, Charles of Austria, inherited the 
thrones of Aragon and Castile. Six months 
later, he recognized the French conquest of 
Milan. At this time there was no hostility 
between him and Francis I. The understanding 
between de Boisy and Charles’s mentor, the 
Sieur de Chiévres, promised the continued 
friendship of the two sovereigns. Their rivalry 
began with the death of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian in January 1519. With Bonnivet in 
disguise at Frankfurt and French gold liberally 
distributed in Mayence, Tréves and Cologne, 
Francis hoped to secure the votes of the 
imperial electors. But the League of Suabia 
refused the bribes of Fleuranges, and _ its 
militant attitude turned the tide in favour of 
Charles of Austria. The election of Charles V 
marked the beginning of a two-hundred-year 
conflict between the French monarchy and the 
Hapsburgs. The King now found himself 
opposed to a rival whose encircling dominions 
included Spain, the Netherlands, Germany 
and southern Italy, and whose strength was 
augmented by the wealth of the New World. 

The contrast between the ebullient King of 
the Renaissance and the melancholic Emperor 
has always attracted the attention of historians. 
The thin face of Charles of Austria with his 
vacuous expression, his open mouth and his 
jaw elongated almost to deformity: the mobile, 
alert features of Francis I with his long nose 
and cleft chin. The Emperor scrupulous and 
high-principled in his domestic life and his 
public duty, impassive alike in success and 
failure, and yet responsive to the mysticism 
that in his mother had become insanity: the 
King with his impulsive informality, his rois- 
tering forays with his favourites, and _ his 
natural gift for graceful ostentation. The one 
reliving the ancient myths of the universal 
monarchy and the crusade against the infidel: 
the other replacing the symbolic attitudes of 
the past with the realistic values of the nation 
state. The contrast could not be absolute. 
Both combined romantic vision with a shrewd 
appreciation of practical issues. Both employed 
colourful language to issue challenges to 
personal combat, and both found good reasons 

















Fontainebleau, the King’ 


staircase leading to 
plasterz 


for evading the meeting. It may be the measure 
of the difference between them that Charles V 
should die a recluse in the monastery of Yuste, 
while Francis I should call for Clément Marot’s 
French version of the psalms as consolation— 
perhaps also as entertainment—in his last hours. 

If bribery of the Princes of Germany had 
failed to secure some return, an alliance with 
the traditional recipient of French subsidies 
might redress the balance of power. With this 
object, the celebrated meeting with Henry VIII 
was arranged between Ardres and Guines in 
the summer of 1520. From the caparisoned 
horses and the livery of the escorts to the ornate 
pavilions and the prefabricated wooden palace 


me 
ork by 


vy Goujon 


of the English, the splendour of the Field of 
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d’Estampes’ room; painting by 


the Cloth of Gold filled the pages of contem- 
porary chronicles. The two Kings were too 
much alike in age and temperament to allow 
common interests to still the spirit of mutual 
competition. There were moments, it is true. 
when an _ understanding seemed possible, 
Francis I rode impulsively into Guines one 
early morning to stir the astonished King from 
his bed. Henry VIII, reading through the 
terms of a declaration, obligingly omitted his 
title of King of France. Yet when the English 
champions unhorsed the French in the lists— 
when Francis I humbled his royal opponent 
in an impromptu wrestling bout—the wisest 
negotiations of Wolsey and Duprat were cer- 
tain of failure. 











When hostilities began in the following year, 
the Tudor King, after making some show of 
mediation, aligned himself with the Emperor. 
The war went badly for the victor of Marignano. 
Marshal de Lautrec was defeated at Bicocca 
and Milan was lost. Eighteen months later, the 
Constable of Bourbon betrayed his master and 
joined the imperial armies. His treason was 
not unprovoked. The cupidity of Louise of 
Savoy in attempting to defraud him of much of 
his vast inheritance, the royal neglect of his 
privileges, and the commands bestowed on 
Lautrec through the influence of Francis’s 
mistress, Francoise de Chateaubriand, drove 
the last of the great feudal lords into opposition 
to his King. A greater disaster followed. If 
Marignano was the most distinguished triumph 
of the reign, Pavia was its profoundest defeat. 
The heroic deaths of the aged La Trémoille, of 
Bonnivet, La Palice and many more besides, 
accentuated the depth of the tragedy. For a 
year Francis I remained the captive of the 
Emperor in Madrid, while Louise of Savoy 
rallied national sentiment for the continuation 
of the war. The negotiations undertaken by 
the Regent revealed a new aspect of the contest. 
The great-grandfather of the Emperor was 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy. It was as a 
Burgundian that Charles V claimed the lands 
that had been seized by Louis XI. The release 
of the King was not secured until a pledge had 
been given for the cession of Burgundy. In 
March 1526, Francis regained his liberty by 
transferring his sons into captivity on a raft 
on the Bidassoa. 

The King had never intended to observe the 
terms of the Treaty of Madrid. Fresh allies 
were found in Italy, notably Pope Clement VII. 
The League of Cognac prolonged hostilities 
until 1529, when Louise of Savoy negotiated 
the Treaty of Cambrai with Margaret of 
Austria, the Emperor’s aunt. In the course of 
the war, Bourbon was killed during the fero- 
cious assault of his mutinous forces on Rome 
in May 1527. The new sequence of reverses 
suffered by French arms was largely due to the 
King’s alienation of his most effective auxiliary, 
the Genoese admiral Andrea Doria. 

In the sack of Rome Henry VIII saw an 
opportunity to win the favour of Clement VII 
and obtain the annulment of his marriage with 
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Catherine of Aragon. For several years he 
remained the ally of France. In return Francis | 
represented his interests to the Medici Pope, 
and prompted the Sorbonne to pronounce a 
judgment in favour of the annulment. Even 
after the revelation of the marriage with Anne 
Boleyn, Francis pleaded the English case 
during his meeting with the Pope at Marseilles 
in October 1533. It was on this occasion that 
King and Pontuff cemented their alliance with 
the marriage of Catherine de’ Medici to 
Francis’s son, the Duke of Orléans. The subse- 
quent death of Catherine of Aragon removed 
the cause of English disagreement with the 
Emperor. In the last two wars of the 
reign Henry VIII reverted to the imperial 
alliance. 

During the years in which he could count 
upon English support, Francis I was also in 
touch with the dissident Protestant Princes of 
the Empire. He became, for a time, a secret 
associate of the League of Schmalkalde; but he 
could not expect to find German allies while 
Turkish armies were threatening the eastern 
imperial marches. In his league with the Sultan 
Sulaiman he inaugurated one of the most 
enduring of French policies. Soon after the 
King’s release from Madrid, his envoy, 
Frangipani, returned from his mission to the 
Porte. “ Night and day,” the Sultan had 
written, “ our horses are saddled and our sabres 
are girded.”” Even before the League of Cognac 
had decided its policy, a vast Turkish army had 
erupted into Hungary and overwhelmed the 
Emperor’s Hungarian allies and auxiliaries on 
the field of Mohacs. In 1534 the inhabitants of 
Marseilles were startled by the arrival of the 
galleys of their sovereign’s ally, the piratical 
Barbarossa. The infidel was regarded with 
mingled curiosity and horror, scarcely exag- 
gerated in Rabelais’ contemporary account of 
the escape of Panurge from his Turkish 
captors. The Ottoman alliance appalled the 
conscience of Europe; but the King found it 
difficult to resist the temptation offered by the 
expeditions of Charles V to North Africa and 
the campaigns of his brother, Ferdinand, upon 
the Bohemian border. It was always possible 
to declare, as he did at the peace treaties of 
1538 and 1544, that he would take up the banner 
of Saint Louis and join in a new crusade against 
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the ally with whom he had co-operated so 
effectively. 

Although the King’s diplomacy with the 
Papacy, the Turk, England and the Princes of 
the Empire, contained many failures and much 
duplicity, it was pursued with a realism and a 
flexibility that offset his lack of strategic ability 
in war. In the longest period of peace experi- 
enced during his reign—that between the 
Treaty of Cambrai and the French occupation 
of Turin in 1536—French realpolitik averted 
the realization of European dominance by the 
Emperor, who, after his coronation by the Pope 
at Bologna, stood at the height of his power 
By June 1538, when Paul III personally nego- 
tiated the truce of Nice, it appeared possible to 
achieve a genuine reconciliation. Francis 
conquered the mistrust of Charles V by impetu- 














ously boarding the Emperor’s galley during 
their meeting amid the swamps of the camargue 
country near Aigues-Mortes. Charles later 
responded by requesting free passage across 
France to repress the insurrection of Ghent. 
In the course of this journey, his former sus- 
picions were revived. As he entered the for- 
tress of Amboise and rode up the wide ramp of 
the Tour des Minimes, he met with a series of 
accidents that cast a shadow over his new 
relationship with the King. At Paris there were 
rumours of conspiracies to kidnap him. He 
crossed the border with relief, and publicly 
renounced his undertaking to bestow Milan 
upon the Duke of Orléans. This situation led 
to the last of the wars of Francis I. Its course 
was no less disastrous than those that had pre- 
ceded it; but at least the King refrained from 
wasting his strength on the Lombard plains. 
The significant campaigns of the future were 
not to be fought in Italy, but on the frontiers 
of France. 

The tramp of armies, the traffic of ambas- 
sadors and the courtly panoply of such historic 
meetings as Guines, Marseilles, Nice and 
Aigues-Mortes, occupy much of any account of 
Francis I, for they all reflect aspects of his 
highly coloured personality. He also exerted 
an influence upon historical changes of deeper 
significance. The altered texture of French 
society in the first half of the sixteenth century 
was, in part, a response to the demands of the 
monarchy. On campaign or on grand tour, 
the King and his court assumed a new status in 
the eyes of the nobility. The country hobereaux, 
who had gaped at the wonders of Italy in 
the expeditions of a generation earlier, became 
the veterans who modelled themselves upon 
the first gentleman of the kingdom, and saw 
in him all the virtues of Castiglione’s J/ Cor- 
tegiano. Those marked for distinction deve- 
loped a taste for Renaissance luxuries. Their 
service at court led them to forget their local 
obligations. More than a century was to pass 
before this tendency reached its culmination; 
but already new privileges acquired in the 
service of the monarch began to separate them 
from their ancient seigneurial authority. 

In this period the roturier and the bourgeois 
began to buy up country estates, and to 
strengthen their hold upon the municipalities. 
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The barriers of class were not rigid. Lawyers 
and financiers rose to eminence in the royal 
service. The expedients adopted to finance 
the wars, especially the creation and sale ef 
offices and the alienation of the royal domain, 
were often to their advantage. Under Francis I 
Thomas Bohier built Chenonceaux and Gilles 
Berthelot built Azay-le-Rideau. But the 
monarchy could not permit the wealth of 
the new financiers to threaten its supremacy. 
The arbitrary proceedings against Jacques de 
Beaune-Semblangay in 1527 resulted in the 
dispersal of a class whose services had become 
something more than an embarrassment. Nor 
did the growth of urban independence proceed 
unchecked. The King suppressed the revolt of 
La Rochelle with methods more clement, but 
no less firm, than those of the Emperor at 
Ghent. In the capital itself the monarchy 
remained uncertain of its powers, “ the 
Parisians being,” as Rabelais put it, ‘‘ upon any 
slight occasion so ready to uproars and insur- 
rections that foreign nations wonder at the 
patience of the Kings of France.” 

Francis I never summoned a full Estates 
General, although he convoked an assembly to 
disavow the cession of Burgundy by the Treaty 
of Madrid, just as Louis XII had called repre- 
sentatives to Tours in 1506 to renounce the 
Treaty of Blois. Few dared to infer from this 
that the power of the King was subordinate to 
that of the kingdom. Instead, the masters of 
the great law schools found arguments in 
Roman Law to buttress the developing auto- 
cracy. Only in the sovereign court, the Par- 
lement de Paris, did the King encounter 
constitutional opposition. The hesitation of the 
lawyers to obey his command to register the 
Concordat required the drawn sword of his 
uncle, the Bastard of Savoy, and the threats of 
his commissioner, La Trémoille, before it was 
overcome. During the regency of 1525, the 
Parlement claimed such wide powers that 
further conflict with the monarchy became in- 
evitable. In July 1527, in the presence of the 
King, the Parlement heard from the lips of 
secretary Robertet a statement so imperious 
and unequivocal that it represented an un- 
precedented declaration of monarchical absolu- 
tism. The King, like Louis XII before him, 
was Called the father of his people; but, whereas 





Louis earned his patriarchal status through his 
benevolence, Francis claimed it as his right. 

While the King’s every gesture seemed to 
personify regal authority, his decisions were 
often shaped by his family and his favourites. 
Unul her death in 1531 Louise of Savoy con- 
tinued to idolise and flatter her son, and at the 
same time to bend his will to her own. His 
sister, Marguerite, now Queen of Navarre, 
was scarcely less influential. The graceful and 
witty Duchess of Estampes, the successor of 
Francoise de Chateaubriand, took care not to 
antagonize the Queen of Navarre. Factions 
long concealed within the court became more 
apparent after the death of the Dauphin in 1536. 
Diane of Poitiers, the mistress of the future 
Henri II, openly challenged the ascendancy of 
Madame d’Estampes. The plain and modest 
Queen Eléonore, sister of Charles V, whom the 
King had married five years after the death of 
Claude in 1525, became the centre of the pro- 
Hapsburg party at the court, but refused to 
take an active part in intrigue. Montmorency 
was the most powerful of the royal favourites 
after the loss of Bonnivet. He held the office 
once occupied by de Boisy and, finally, that 
which the traitor Bourbon had forfeited. The 
new Constable reached an understanding with 
the Queen; but in 1541 he fell from power, 
when the failure of his policy of reconciliation 
with the Emperor coincided with the opposing 
intrigues of the Duchess of Estampes. The 
final cause of his retirement to Chantilly was 
his incautious accusation of heresy against 
Marguerite. The King would not tolerate 
criticism of the sister he loved so well. 

There were many doubts as to the orthodoxy 
of the Princess, to whom Rabelais dedicated 
the third book of Pantagruel with the words 
“* Esprit abstratct, ravy et ecstatic.” Marguerite 
was Closely associated with Bishop Brigonnet, 
the leader of a circle of reformers at Meaux. 
She never ceased to admire the commentaries 
of the Gospels and on the Epistles of St. Paul 
composed by Briconnet’s friend, Lefébvre 
d’Etaples. When she made her sorrowful visit 
to her brother during his illness and captivity 
in Madrid, she successfully interceded on 
behalf of her humanist friends, who were then 
awaiting the judgment of the Parlement. Yet 
the piety of the authoress of the Heptameron 
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was never taken to extremes. As Marot des- 
cribed her, she was “jamais trop gay, my trop 
mélancolique.” Her learned curiosity led her 
into unexpected attitudes. Not the least sur- 
prising was her patronage of the sceptic, 
Bonaventure des Périers. 

The King himself was not predisposed in 
favour of strict orthodoxy. He did not hesitate 
to demand the withdrawal of the censure of the 
Sorbonne on his sister’s Miroir de l’dme 
pécheresse. At the same time, he had no sym- 
pathy with Lutheranism. During his endeavour 
to win political support in Germany, he went 
so far as to despatch Guillaume du Bellay to 
Bullinger, Melanchthon and Bucer; but he 
would have no dealings with Luther himself. 
A few months after du Bellay’s mission, the 
appearance of Lutheran placards at Paris, 
and even within the royal apartments at 
Amboise, decided the fate of French Protestan- 
tism. Francis regarded the affair as a personal 
affront to his dignity. The persecutions that 
followed led to the flight, among others, of 
John Calvin, and the spread of the Reformation 
in France was thenceforth to be directed from 
Geneva. The tempo of persecution gradually 
quickened, until it reached crescendo in the 
massacre of the Vaudois and the burning of 
Etienne Dolet and the Meaux reformers, in the 
two years preceding the King’s death in 1547. 

In the last years of the reign the glories of 
the new monarchy seemed tarnished and out- 
worn. Little is remembered of the garish, pre- 
maturely-aged King who bowed to the zealots 
of the Sorbonne and aped the gallant ways of 
his youth amid the intrigues of Madame 
d’Estampes and Diane of Poitiers. The popular 
image of Francis I which has survived is that 
of the youthful sovereign sleeping beside his 
cannon at Marignano, or slaying the wild boar 
which burst upon his court at Amboise. It is 
that of the jovial monarch, the liberal patron 
of the arts, the gallant leader of a gay and 
brilliant court. It is not surprising that he is 
assumed to personify the virtues, perhaps even 
the vices, that compose the French national 
character. Yet it might be nearer the truth to 
say that, in some sense, these qualities became 
French because later generations looked back 
in admiration at the personality of J/e ror 
chevalter. 
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LENIN’S forged passport 


Lenin’s return to Russia by German agency in April 1917 is one of the 


turning points in twentieth-century history. 


By DAVID WOODWARD 


HE JOURNEY BY LENIN AND HIS FRIENDS in 

a sealed train across Germany in April 

1917, was one of the turning points in 
twentieth-century history. It was Lenin’s 
return to his native land at this crucial moment 
that gave the Russian revolution its shape. But 
for his journey events would certainly have 
taken a very different course. 

The circumstances surrounding the idea and 
execution of this journey are still not entirely 
clear, but much has become known since the 
archives of the German Foreign Office and the 
Supreme Command of the German army fell 
into the hands of the Allies in the last days of 
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the second World War. The fact that the key 
to the mystery of Lenin’s journey is to be found 
in German hands speaks for itself; the enter- 
prise that was to drive Russia to make peace 
with Germany, install the Bolsheviks in power, 
and infect Germany herself with Communism 
during the last days of the first World War, 
owed its execution entirely to German planning 
and support. Examination of the records shows 
that it was part of a well-organized plot, the 
object of which was to wreck the Russian war- 
machine at a time when Germany found herself 
in difficulties through fighting a war on two 
fronts. 

















From the beginning of the war the Germans 
had tried to drive a wedge between their 
western and eastern enemies. From the first it 
seemed most likely that it would be easier to 
persuade the Russians to conclude a separate 
peace, and the Germans addressed themselves 
to this end with all the resources, as then 
existed, of what later became known as 
“* psychological warfare.” In the long run they 
succeeded but thanks only to the Bolsheviks. 
During the first two years of the war, however, 
their greatest hope seemed to be in the defeatist 
members of the Russian Right which ruled the 
country in the Tsar’s name. 

The first month of the war had hardly come 
to a close when Count Witte, the former Prime 
Minister, told the French Ambassador, M. 
Paléologue, that he was convinced that the 
wisest course of Russia was to put an end, as 
soon as possible, to what he called “ this stupid 
adventure,” since a victory for the Allies would 
mean the triumph of democracy and the pro- 
clamation of republics throughout Central 
Europe. That would involve, he said, the 
simultaneous end of Tsarism. This feeling on 


“* I have received from the German Legation in Copenhagen a million rouble 
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the extreme Right in Russia was strong enough 
to result in intrigues for a separate peace with 
Germany. While they were going forward, 
German agents at the same time did their best 
to foment revolution on the Left. 

In the Public Record Office in London there 
is, among the photostats of the archives of the 
German Foreign Office, the following docu- 
ment: “I have received on December 29th, 
1915, from the German Legation in Copen- 
hagen, a million roubles in Russian bank notes 
for the promotion of the revolutionary move 
ment in Russia—(signed) Helphand.” 

The man Helphand who was thus signing 
receipts for a million roubles—a hundred 
thousand pounds—was one of the most extra 
ordinary and least-known persons to obtain a 
position of influence in world affairs during 
the present century. A Russian Jewish exile, 
lately of the Left, Helphand had been banished 
to Siberia for his part in the Revolution of 
1905, during which he 1s credited with the 
invention of the Soviet system in collaboration 


with Trotsky. After a year, he escaped to 


Germany, where he distinguished himself as a 
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Spiegelgasse 16, 
marks Lenin’s windon 


financial journalist under the name of Parvus. 
He quarrelled with the German Socialists, and 
moved to Constantinople, where he lived in 
great poverty. Afterwards he recalled that for 
a time he had nothing but beans to eat, and 
that he had to be careful to conceal the fact 
that the soles were out of his shoes. 

Suddenly he blossomed forth as a banker— 
according to his admirers, he founded his bank 
in order to make money with which to spread 
revolutionary propaganda. In the Balkan wars 
he further enriched himself by supplying the 
Turks with grain that he imported from Russia 
and obsolete arms that he bought in Germany. 
Finally, when Constantinople was invested by 
the Bulgarians, Helphand had been in charge 
of feeding the city, though how he contrived to 


rise in this grandiose scale is not at all clear 

In the first winter of the world war, Help- 
hand arnved in Copenhagen, with plenty of 
money, said to have been his own, and was soon 
in touch with the German Minister, Brockdorf- 
Rantzau, who said of him: “ That Dr. Help- 
hand is neither a saintly nor a pleasant person 
to deal with is certain. I believe, however, that 
we should use him before it is too late, and 
thus embark on a Russian policy in which the 
German nation would find itself in permanent 
friendship with the Russian people.’ 

Helphand was variously described by others 
who knew him as “‘ a Jewish Cossack ”’ and “a 
Falstaffian figure from the Balkans.” He 
appears, nevertheless, to have been efficient. 
In Copenhagen he set up an organization 
grandly defined as being “ for scientific research 
into the industrial, social and financial con- 
sequences of the war.” In fact, of course, its 
object was to spread German propaganda. 
About a year later. Helphand was estimating 
that to bring about revolution in Russia would 
cost 20 million roubles—two million pounds— 
and would take eight to ten months. We do 
not know whether he got his two million 
pounds, but he was only between five and seven 
months out in his estimate of the time required. 

While Helphand’s organization was in its 
early stages, Brockdorf-Rantzau wrote of the 
future: “‘ Victory and its prize, the first place 
in the world, is ours if we are able to bring 
about a timely revolution and thus break up the 
coalition.” He did not minimize the difficulty 
of the task for which he had enrolled Helphand, 
and he also saw the risks that Germany herself 
might run if a revolution were successful. 
“* The effort must certainly be great and success 
is not assured; I do not under-estimate in any 
way the consequences that this step may have 
on our internal political life. If we were in the 
military position to bring about a final decision 
in accordance with our wishes, it would be pre- 
ferable, but there remains only the trial of this 
solution, for our existence as a great power is 
at stake.” - 

When the first revolution—that of March 
1917—broke out in Russia, it was to Helphand 
that the German Government referred the 
question of whether Lenin and the other 
Bolshevik exiles should be allowed to return 








home. Helphand advised that they should. By 
this time his organization was flourishing, and 
his authority as an expert on subversive move- 
ments in Russia was generally acknowledged. 
Earlier, Zimmermann, the German Secretary 
of State, had sent an investigator, unknown to 
Helphand, to find out how work was conducted 
and what was happening to the secret funds. 
His agent reported that Helphand employed 
eight people in Copenhagen and had about ten 
more travelling in Russia, whose purpose was 
described as being “ to bring together various 
movements which have appeared in Russia.” 
The report stated that: “ Up to now things 
have been handled with such discretion that 
not even the gentlemen who work with the 
organization referred to realize that our govern- 
ment is behind it all.” 

Money, the report went on, was transferred 
to Helphand through the offices of a business 
firm. Patriotic and “ nationally-minded ”’ 
Russian socialists, however, were said to be 
growing uneasy about Helphand’s work, and 
had started a large-scale campaign to discredit 
him; he was accused of starting risings in the 
Ukraine and Caucasus. Thus began a series 
of accusations and counter-accusations, claims 
and counter-claims, which make it impossible 
to this day to find out exactly what Helphand 
did accomplish. All that can be said is that 
few people in real life have ever come as close 
to being an important enemy agent in the old- 
fashioned literary tradition as did Israel 
Helphand. 

Such was the man who must take a large 


share of the responsibility for the return of 


Lenin and the others to Russia, and hence for 
the course taken by the Russian revolution. 
Who took the final decision upon Lenin we do 
not know; perhaps this piece of information is 
contained among the captured archives of the 
German army now stored in a disused torpedo 
factory at Alexandria in Virginia. Probably the 
final decision rested with the army, and this 
meant Ludendorff, Hindenburg’s chief of 
staff. The German army during the first World 
War ruled Germany and conducted its affairs. 
After the end of 1916 the Chancellor became 
merely the army’s agent for the governing of 
the country. The army’s political department, 
under Colonel von Hiilsen, carried on its own 


Lemin’s room in his 
Spiegelgasse flat 


correspondence with ambassadors abroad, who 
replied direct, without notifying the Foreign 
Office. 

Helphand, at the end of 1915, had been fore- 
casting the date of the Russian revolution for 
the end of the following year. When it actually 
occurred, in March 1917, few were more 
surprised than Lenin himself. In Zurich, on 
January 22nd, 1917, Lenin had said in a lecture 
on the 1905 Revolution, in which he had played 
a leading part: “ We of the older generation 
may not live to see the decisive battle of the 
coming revolution.”” He then went back to his 
work in the Zurich public library and to his 
drab lodgings, where he lived with Krupskaya, 
his wife, as zealous a revolutionary as he was 
himself, but enough of a woman to resent the 
fact that people thought that she looked like a 
fish. 


Lenin’s lodgings were in that rarest of 


things, a Swiss slum. Spiegelgasse 16 was about 
four hundred years old; the windows could be 
opened only at night because of the day-time smell 
of rotten sausages that percolated the whole 
building from a small sausage factory on the 
Krupskaya commented afterwards 


premises. 














** Will we be arrested in Petersburg ?”’ 
to the Finland Station 


“We could, of course, have got a much 
better room for the same money, but we were 
fond of the people who kept the house; they 
were true workers who hated capitalism and 
cursed the imperialistic war. When we women 
used to go into the kitchen to cook our meals, 
the landlady would denounce the war, and 
after this Ilyitch refused to move.” 

Lenin would work either in the Sozial 
Archiv or in various cafés, where he also played 
cards—in the Swiss national game, Jass. As 
Krupskaya suggests, they lived humbly and 
had politics alone for an interest. Their be- 
haviour was exemplary. 
years ago—and she may still be there—there 
was an old woman who kept a book-shop in the 
neighbourhood who recalls that Lenin bought a 
lot of books from her. ‘“‘ He was a pleasant, 
quiet person and he didn’t talk very much ”’ 
was her recollectioen. 

Then, one morning, a friend came in and 
gave Lenin and Krupskaya the news of revolu- 
tion. Lenin’s breath, said his wife, was taken 
away. After a while, when they were alone 
again, and had recovered their composure, 
they walked down to the lake to see the Swiss 
papers displayed at a news-stand. Lenin’s 
instant reaction was to try to reach Russia; he 
sought the help of smugglers, but they could 
promise to take him only as far as Berlin. He 
thought of forged papers, of wigs and disguises 
—including one as a dumb Swede. “ You 


Up to a couple of 
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Lenin’s question on the trai 


above 


can’t do it,” Krupskaya told him, “ you will 
talk in your sleep and give yourself away, and 
if you dream of the Constitutional Democrats, 
you will yell ‘ Rascals !” and then everybody 
will see that you’re no Swede.” 

Lenin’s mind dwelt upon surreptitious 
methods because Switzerland in 1917 was 
entirely surrounded by belligerent powers— 
Germany, Austria, France and Italy. It was 
soon clear that the Entente countries would 
not allow him and his associates to cross their 
territory; they foresaw that the return of the 
Bolshevik leaders to Russia might lead to the 
overthrow of the shaky provisional government 
—and eventually to peace between Germany 
and Russia. For just that reason, however, the 
Germans might be willing to assist the exiles. 

One of Lenin’s followers suggested that an 
approach should be made to Germany. This 
approach was entrusted to Karl Radek, a 
Polish Jew of Austrian nationality, who after- 
wards became celebrated as an agitator in 
Germany and as a journalist. He was a person 
of quick, mischievous mind, and extraordinary 
appearance. Of middle height, he had a fringe 
of beard all round his face, wore very thick 
horn-rimmed spectacles and almost always, 
indoors and out, sported a kind of Sherlock- 
Holmes hat whose earflaps, when not in use, 
buttoned together on top of his head. In the 
end he was gaoled by Stalin during the purges 
of 1935-6 and is believed to have died in prison. 








Radek has described how he made his 
request to the Germans. With a friend, named 
Paul Lévi, he went to see Dr. Deinhard, the 
correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung, and 
through him asked Romberg, the German 
Minister in Berne, if the returning emigrants 
could pass through Germany on their way to 
Russia. Romberg, Radek says, referred to the 
Foreign Office in Berlin and received an agree- 
ment in principle. The Russians then drew 
up a formidable list of conditions for their 
passage, which led Romberg to remark that it 
looked as if he were asking for permission to 
Russia, rather than that the 
were seeking leave to cross Germany 


Cross Russians 


rhe 
Russians stipulated that they should be granted 
extra-territoriality, and freedom from moles- 
tation. The reason for this was that they were 
desperately anxious to arrive in Russia un- 
tainted with any suspicion of 
German sympathizers 


being pro- 


There were some exchanges between the 
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German Legation in Berne and the Wilhelm 
Krup 
skaya recalls that Lenin was eager to leave at 
once, and that she had only two hours in which 
to pack, to close the flat, return books to the 
library, pay the landlady, collect the laundry 
and retrieve the hundred francs from the Zurich 
police that they had deposited as surety for 
good behaviour 


strasse before permission was received 


After all this rush, however, when they got to 
Berne to pick up their permits, they had to wait 
Eventually, 


to Zurich to 


on account of the Easter holidays 
papers order, they 
catch the train for On April 9th 
what Platten, the secretary of the Swis: 
Socialist party, described as a typically Russian 
party of travellers left the Zaechringerhof Res 
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was a lively scene on the platform; a number of 
Lenin’s opponents within the ranks of the 
Russian refugees in Switzerland demonstrated 
against him, while others begged him not to go. 
They were afraid that, if he travelled in this 
way under German auspices, he would be irre- 
deemably compromised when he reached Russia 
as a German agent. There is a story that at 
the last minute Lenin found somebody among 
the thirty-odd travellers of whom he did 
not approve and literally threw him off the 
train. 

Be that as it may, the greatest anguish of the 
day was felt about two minutes after the train 
pulled out. Then there arrived a man named 
Yakobovitch, who was to have joined the 
expedition. For years he had been longing to 
return to Russia and to take up his part in the 
Russian revolutionary movement. Now, by 
two minutes, he had missed the train of the 
century; not only that—all his effects, includ- 
ing his only spare pair of trousers, were in the 
train heading for Germany. He sent an anxious 
telegram to Gottmadingen, asking that his 
luggage be taken off the train; the telegram 
arrived too late, and he repeated it to Sassnitz 
on the Baltic, where the Russian party was to 
take ship for Sweden. Here his luggage was 
found but, as it was the property of a well- 
known revolutionary, the German police seized 
it and refused to release it. An enormous corre- 
spondence followed between the German 
authorities and Yakobovitch, and the affair 
had to be referred to the highest level of the 
German General Staff before the revolutionary’s 
trousers were returned to him. By that time 
Yakobovitch had repented of his Bolshevik 
ideas and had settled down to a comfortable 
bourgeois existence in Switzerland. 

After a final check by the German authorities 
at Gottmadingen, the Russians got into two 
coaches, one second-class and one third, which 
were to take them to Sassnitz. Lenin and 
Krupskaya had a compartment to themselves, 
and worked throughout the journey. They 
took particular pains to speak to no Germans 
at all on the trip. Platten, the Swiss, handled 
the party’s external relations and saw to it that 
the two German conducting officers kept to 


one part of the train, marked off on the floor of 
the corridor with chalk. 

From Sassnitz Lenin and his companions 
took a Swedish ship to Trelleborg, where the 
party astonished the Swedes by their immense 
hunger—now for the first time satiable after 
years of poverty and near starvation. Only 
Lenin would not eat. Thence they went to 
Stockholm where they were met by top-hatted 
Swedish Socialist leaders. Radek commented 
afterwards: “‘ The sight of our Swedish col- 
leagues made us anxious that Ilyitch should 
look like a human being, or at least buy a new 
pair of boots, for he was wearing mountain 
boots with huge nails. So we went with Ilyitch 
to a shop and bought him boots and a pair of 
trousers, despite his protests that he was not 
going to Petrograd to start a clothing shop. 
He was still wearing these trousers when I met 
him next in October.” 

From Stockholm they proceeded to the 
Finnish frontier at Tornio and crossed over the 
ice on sleighs to Russian territory; soon they 
were in the train on their way to St. Petersburg; 
at Bieclostrov Stalin, Kamenev and others came 
to meet them. They met in a narrow third- 
class railway compartment lit only by a candle. 
The most important of Lenin’s questions was: 
“Will we be arrested in Petersburg ?’ 
Zinoviev who had come from Switzerland with 
the party wrote later: “ The comrades who had 
come to meet us gave no clear answer but 
seemed to hide a laugh.” 

When the train reached the Finland Station 
at St. Petersburg it was clear why Stalin and 
the others had seemed to laugh, for the Bol- 
sheviks had prepared an enormous triumphal 
reception. This for the first time showed Lenin 
the powerful backing that awaited him, which 
was to provide the basis for his seizure of power 
seven months later. 

As for Helphand, the chief engineer of this 
episode, he kept his place and his prosperity 
through the German revolution and through 
the inflation that followed. His greatest desire 
was to return to Russia, but this Lenin would 
never let him do. The Russian leader declared 
that “though the revolution needs brains, it 
also needs clean hands.” 
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Ihe war in Ireland broke out in October 1641 
After the firm rule of Strafford in Dublin had been 
ended by his impeachment and execution, a wide- 
spread uprising began against the Protestant pro- 
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“* Al my Birds 
Have Flown ” 


JANUARY 4th 1642 


By C. V. WEDGWOOD 


In the New Year of 1642 King Charles I 
attempted to arrest the five leading 
members of the opposition in the 
House of Commons. His coup failed, 
and the struggle between King and 
Parliament was thereby sharpened and 
embittered. In August the 
Civil War followed 
burning villages of Munster, in threatened 
Dublin or oppressed Kilkenny. It at 
Westminster. Pym had already used the Irish 
Rebellion to discredit the Court and Royal 
Family; though he had been cautious of involv- 
ing the King, he had repeatedly insinuated that 
the Queen, her priests and her friends knew 
more than they should. So now Charles, in his 


was 

















Warned by “ a breathless 
his four colleagues ** 


rhe 


young Frenchman,” PYM and 
to the City by 
in through Westminster 


after Bower 


were on their way 
river when Charles came 


Hall.’ Woodcut 


speech to Parliament, used the disasters in 
Ireland to make his opponents in the Commons 
appear remiss in assisting the English settlers. 
The phrasing of this speech and especially the 
suggestion that the Militia Bill should have a 
salvo jure Clause added to it—to safeguard the 
rights of the King, and thus destroy its whole 
purpose—seems to have been suggested by 
Oliver St. John, the Solicitor-General. St. John 
belonged to Pym’s party and his appointment 
earlier in the year had been intended to pacify 
the King’s enemies while bribing St. John 
into being his friend. He may have made the 
suggestion in all good faith, but Edward 
Hyde later thought it had been a trap to enable 
John Pym to accuse the King of breach of 
privilege. A reference from the Throne to a 
bill still under discussion in Parliament was, 
Pym averred, a grave interference with freedom 
of debate. 

But he was evidently worried by the favour- 
able impression that the King’s well-judged 
words on Ireland might make. The Grand 
Remonstrance, now three weeks old, had failed 
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of its effect in discrediting Charles, because 
Charles had taken so little notice of it. At dusk 
on December 15th, 1641, when many Royalists 
had withdrawn (they were still unable to accept 
the necessity of coming to the House early and 
staying late), one of Pym’'s staunchest men, old 
Sir William Purefoy, the member for Warwick 
borough, suddenly moved that the Remon- 
strance be printed. The startled Royalists tried 
to postpone the motion but were defeated by 
nearly a hundred votes. They strove next to 
delay the printing, but although they managed 
to whip in a few more of their errant supporters 
in the interim they were again heavily defeated 
More welcome to Pym, perhaps, than the vote 
itself was this evidence that the King’s friends 
were still outmatched by him in the manage- 
ment of Parliamentary business. 

His next move was to persuade the Lords 
that the King’s reference to the Militia Bill had 
been a breach of privilege. This did not prove 
difficult and the Lords joined with the Commons 
in a protest to which was added a demand 
they desired to know the names of the “ evil 
councillors ’’ who had inspired the speech. In 
this action the moderates, hoodwinked as they 
were by their misplaced confidence in the good- 
will of both parties, played a considerable part. 
Archbishop Williams took it upon himself to 
lead the deputation of thirty-six Commons and 
eighteen Lords who presented the protest to 
the King. Although the “ fell opposed op- 
posites ’’ were now visibly about to close with 
each other, those who had placed their hopes 
and staked their faith on compromise stll 
sought to “ beat down their fatal points ” and 
did not realize that in so doing they served the 
turn of the more astute aggressors. 

On the day on which Charles received the 
protest from Parliament, Lord Dillon arrived 
at Court with his message from the Lords of 
the Irish Pale. Very soon it was generally 
reported that Dillon had strongly advised the 
pacification of Ireland by giving full liberty of 
conscience to the Roman Catholics. The report 
did much to increase suspicion of the King’s 
sympathy with the rebels, and to wipe out the 
effect of his appeal to Parliament for instant 
help for the English settlers. 

Charles was none the less confident of his 
growing strength and showed it by the answer 











which, after three days’ delay, he gave to the 
Parliamentary protest. Summoning the dele- 
gation into his royal presence, he told them with 


dignity that he would not reveal the names of 


his councillors, for this was not a demand to be 
made to a man of honour. 
privilege, the bill was already in print; he did 
not see how his reference to it could be ac- 
counted a breach, he would always maintain 
Parliament’s lawful privileges, and he hoped 
they would be as careful to maintain his just 
prerogative. This said, he rose and with an 
air “‘ confident and serene ”’ left them to digest 
his answer. 

The London M.P.s had been working hard 
to undermine the authority of the Royalist 
Lord Mayor, Sir Richard Gurney. Complaints 
now reached Parliament that he had obstructed 
the London petition against the Bishops, but 
there was not matter enough in these to procure 
his removal, and other means had to be tried 
to regain control of the much-divided City. 
The Common Council of London was in theory 
elective; but in practice the same substantial 
citizens composed it year after year. By a 
dextrous campaign in favour of new members, 
Captain John Venn and his friends organized 
a real election and on December 21st succeeded 
in ousting many of the King’s friends from the 


Common Council and placing on it a number of 


Puritan-minded citizens, some of humble 
status—a taylor, a cutter, a dyer, said their 
contemptuous but defeated opponents, and 
even one “ Riley the squeaking Bodice-maker.” 

While Pym and his friends made sure of the 
City, Charles was making sure of the Tower. 


In the week before Christmas the House of 


Commons learnt that Sir William Balfour, 
the Scottish soldier of fortune and rabid Pro- 
testant who had long been lieutenant of the 
Tower, had been compelled by the King to 
give place to Colonel Thomas Lunsford. 
Lunsford, whom Pym’s party clamorously des- 
cribed as a “ very desperate” man, was such 
another bold and violent swaggerer as had 
figured among the King’s friends in every real 
or supposed plot of the previous summer. His 
appointment was by no means pleasing to 


the King’s moderate supporters and one of 


these, Sir Ralph Hopton, went up to the 
House of Lords to ask for a joint petition 


As to breach of 





to the King for Lunsford’s instant removal. 

On the day of the uproar over Lunsford’s 
appointment Charles had sent his reasoned 
answer to the Grand Remonstrance. It had 
been drafted apparently with no official inten- 
tion by Edward Hyde, seen by Lord Digby and 
at once taken over by him to be issued in due 
course as the official reply to the accusations 
made against the King. The document was 
well designed to disarm suspicion and streng- 
then the waverers in the Commons in loyalty 
to the King. It set forth the concessions which 
had been made during the last year and went 
on to outline a policy for the future. The King 
declared that he would be willing to make 
certain allowances in matter of religion to those 
of tender but the Church of 
England was none the less “ the most pure and 
agreeable to the Sacred Word of God of any 
religion now practised in the Christian World,” 
and he would, if called upon, seal that belief 
with his blood. For the rest he desired nothing 
more than an understanding with Parliament 
so that he might be a “ great and glorious King 
over a free and happy people.” The paper 
reflected the baseless hopes of the King’s group 
of moderate friends in the House of Commons. 
They alone would be taken by surprise at each 
twist in the next fortnight’s steep descent to 
catastrophe. 

Christmas eve was an anxious time for Pym 
His first task was to persuade the Lords to 
stand with him against Lunsford. Although 
nothing could in fact be proved about Luns- 
ford’s religion except that he rarely went to 
Church more than once on a Sunday, Pym 
declared that his appointment showed that 
“the plots of the cruel and Bloody Papists ” 
had now reached maturity, and called on 
* such of their Lordships as did with us appre- 
hend the public danger ” to do “ what became 
men of honour for the public safety.” The 
Royalist peers tried to have the question shelved 
until after Christmas, but the Earl of North- 
umberland revealed the extent of the opposition 
in the House of Lords by registering a protest 
against postponement in which twenty-four 
other lords joined him. Meanwhile, Henry 
Marten, on behalf of Pym’s party in the 
Commons, had sought out Lord Newport, a 
resolute opponent of the King, who as 


consciences, 
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Constable of the Tower would have immediate 
authority over Lunsford. Newport gloomily 
told him that the King had removed him from 
his office for rash and threatening words he 
had spoken of the Queen during the summer. 

With the Tower in the King’s hands and the 
Lords divided, the Commons adjourned un- 
easily for two days over Christmas. They took 
a shorter holiday than custom permitted to the 
generality. The twelve Days of Christmas from 
December 25th to January 6th were the habitual 
span of merry-making, the Christianized 
Saturnalia against which the Puritans had 
hitherto protested in vain. This year’s Satur- 
nalia was to bea blessed one for them. The 
apprentices, legitimately on holiday, surged 
around Whitehall in righteous high spirits 
shouting “ No Bishops,” “* No Popish Lords ” 
and “Down with butcher Lunsford,” until 
Gurney, still trying to hold the City for the 
King, implored him to withdraw Lunsford 
from the Tower. On December 26th Charles 
substituted Sir John Byron, a man of better 
reputation no less loyal to himself. Lunsford 
continued in high favour at Court. 

On Monday, December 27th Parliament 








re-assembled and Sir William Jepson, a 
Munster landowner and a kinsman of Pym, 
reported from Ireland further evidence that 
the rebels had the Queen’s authority to rise for 
the defence of the Roman Church. Pym fol- 
lowed this statement by reading aloud the 
official letter from the Lords of the Irish Pale 
asking for the toleration of Catholicism. He 
was deliberately fomenting the suspicion raised 
by Jepson because he wished to force the issue 
with the King. He intended to threaten, or 
appear to threaten, the impeachment of the 
Queen. In the face of such an affront Charles 
would have to attack, whether or not he was 
ready. He was not quite ready. 

Pym had barely finished speaking when an 
anxious member—a Royalist this tme—warned 
his colleagues that there was fighting outside 
in Westminster Hall. Lunsford and some 
friends had been jostled by the apprentices. 
had lost their tempers and drawn their swords, 
This tme no harm was done, but in the next 
three days the rioting grew more serious. 
Down by the river crowds blocked the stairs at 
Westminster and would not let the Bishops 
land to take their seats in Parliament. Yelling 
“No Bishops,” “‘ No Popish Lords,” they 
held up coaches in the adjoining streets and, in 
the grey winter light, thrust torches through 
the windows to see who was within. Arch- 
bishop Williams hit out in unclerical fashion at 
the impudent rogues, boxed the ears of one and 
tumbled another underfoot, but the apprentices 
were too many for him and he had to be rescued 
by a brace of Protestant peers and helped into 
the House of Lords with his tippet torn off. 
By evening the crowds had grown so thick 
that the Marquis of Hertford advised no 
Bishop who had managed to reach the House to 
try to get out again, and Lord Mandeville, for 
the sake of his old friendship with Williams, 
smuggled several of them to his nearby lodgings 
for the night. The rabble next day, finding a 
leader in the crazy broken-down Sir Richard 
Wiseman, who had been a Star Chamber victim 
three years earlier, stormed Westminster Abbey, 
and were thrown back by some of the King’s 
guards. A falling tile killed Wiseman and 
sobered them for the time being. The King 
denounced the rioters, sent to the Lord Mayor 
to call out the City Trained Bands against them 














if necessary, and ordered all his courtiers to 
wear swords for his and their defence. 
Sustained by Digby, who was confident that 
all would be well, the King serenely pursued his 
plans. On December 29th he entertained 
Lunsford and his principal officers to a Christ- 
mas dinner at Whitehall. As they came out, 
exhilarated with wine and good company, the 
apprentices, hanging about the palace gates, 


greeted them with the usual parrot chorus of 


“No Bishops.” For the second time Lunsford 
flashed out his sword and went for them, and 
this time there was a serious fight before the 
boys were driven off, leaving behind them 
several injured and some prisoners. The fame 
of the battle went round the City and the 
apprentices gathered angrily in the torch-lit 
darkness. Even John Venn seems to have been 
afraid of what they might do and appealed to 
them not to storm the Lord Mayor’s house. 
Instead, they broke into one of the City prisons 
before dispersing, exhausted, homewards. Dur- 
ing that day the offensive epithets of ‘‘ Round- 
head ” and “ Cavalier ’’ were for the first time 
freely bandied about. Roundhead was an apt 
word of contempt for the shorn bullet-headed 
apprentices, but Cavalier, which soon 
acquired its gay and gallant associations, had 
when it was first angrily hurled at the King’s 
men an ugly sound—* cavaliero,” 


so 


* caballero,” 


brutal, Spanish-Popish trooper, oppressor of 


Protestants, national enemy. 
Next day, December 
Williams took an unwise 


30th, 
step. 


Archbishop 
Digby had 


already attempted to move, in the House of 


Lords, that the threats of the rabble invalidated 
the present sessions of Parliament by infringing 
the freedom of members. The Lords had 
quelled this motion because, if the principle 
were once accepted, it could be extended to 
invalidate most of the legislation of the previous 
spring. The Bill of Attainder against Strafford 
had quite evidently been carried only because 
of the pressure of the rabble. Archbishop 
Williams now took up Digby’s idea, possibly 
with his advice and connivance. In hurried 
consultation with his fellow bishops he drew 
up a protest against their forcible exclusion 
from the House of Lords, implying that in their 
absence the House was incomplete and its acts 
of doubtful authority. 
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The King handed over the document, when 
it was shown to him, to the Lord Keeper, with- 
out troubling to read it—an omission which 
may have been mere carelessness though it is 
equally possible that he knew already from 
Digby what the document contained. When 
the Lord Keeper in his turn presented it to the 
House of Lords, it was very badly received not 
only by Pym’s party but by the House in 
general, who had already expressed their views 
on this question when Digby had raised it, and 
were irritated at having it raised once again. 
Pym’s friends saw to it that he was instantly 
informed in the Commons of what was hap- 
pening in the Lords. With the speedy help of 
the lawyer John Glynne, he got the Commons 
within half an hour to vote the impeachment 
of all the Bishops who had signed the protest 
The Lords, offended and perturbed by this 
second clumsy attempt to invalidate their 
sessions, agreed to the impeachment, and a 
dozen venerable were immediately 
hustled off to prison “in all the extremity of 
frost, at eight o’clock in the dark evening.” 
That night the apprentices rang all the bells of 
the City and lit bonfires in the streets, but the 
Queen was telling Heenvliet, the Prince of 
Orange’s envoy, that her husband would stand 
firm. The moment had come. 

Each side asserted that the other intended 
violence. Pym, before he turned on the Bishops, 
had informed a rather mystified House of 
Commons that some villainous design was 
plotting against them. The King next day 
asked the City Trained Bands to stand ready 
against “the mean and unruly people” who 
disturbed the peace. But the House of Com- 
mons sent Denzil Holles to appeal to the King 
that these same Trained Bands might guard 
Parliament against the violence of the “ malig- 
nant party.” 

On January Ist, to show that their fears were 
genuine, the House went into Committee at 
Guildhall, as they alleged, for safety. Whispers 
had by this time reached the King—as Pym 
intended that they should—that the Queen’s 
impeachment was imminent. Charles believed 
that he had no time to lose. A dank and rainy 
winter had made the roads difficult, and the 
additional members of Parliament, on whom he 
relied to destroy Pym’s dominance in the 
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Commons, had not yet reached Westminster. 
But he thought himself strong enough to act 
without them, and believed that a greater 
danger was in delay. First he issued a pro- 
clamation denouncing the Irish as traitors, a 
move designed to stifle the slander which asso- 
ciated him and his Queen with the rebellion. 
Then he sent Lord Falkland to Pym with an 
olive branch which he knew very well would be 
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rejected: he offered him the post of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. This empty gesture was 
designed to please the moderates and disarm 
suspicion. On Pym’s refusal he made Culpepper 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Falkland 
Secretary of State. 

They were sworn on Sunday, January 2nd 
On Monday, January 3rd, 1642, the King 
unmasked his guns for the cannonade which 
was intended to blast Pym and his friends for 
ever from his path. In the House of Lords, the 
attorney-general, Sir Edward Herbert, accused 
of High Treason the six principal men of the 
party—Lord Mandeville, John Pym, John 
Hampden, Arthur Haselrig, Denzil Holles and 
William Strode. Digby, who had inspired the 
project and advised the moment of attack, 
overplayed his part. While Herbert was speak- 
ing, he was so busy whispering his astonishment 
to Lord Mandeville and wondering who could 
possibly have advised the King, that he missed 
his cue. He should have risen, when Herbert 
concluded, to move the instant imprisonment 
of the accused men—as the Bishops had been 
imprisoned immediately after their impeach- 
ment a week earlier. He let the moment slip, 
then either lost his nerve or changed his mind, 
and hurried from the House, leaving the Lords 
stunned and baffled by the King’s new move 
and with no one to indicate even to the King’s 
friends what they should do next. 

The House of Commons, apprised of what 
went forward almost before Herbert had con- 
cluded, sent in an immediate request for a 
Conference with the Lords, claiming that the 
accusation was a breach of privilege. 
they asserted, was the behaviour of the King’s 
officers who had that morning invaded and 
searched the lodgings of Pym and Holles. In 
the meantime, neither House would yield up 
the accused men. 

The King, following the example set by the 
House of when Strafford 
impeached, made public the articles of treason 
against the accused men. They were said to 
have subverted the fundamental laws, alienated 
the affections of the King’s subjects, terrorized 
Parliament by raising tumults, and incited a 
foreign power to invade the country—this pre- 
sumably meant the Scots. The articles, like 
those against Strafford a year before, had been 
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drawn up in part at least as propaganda. They 
were the King’s counter-charge to the Grand 
Remonstrance. 

While Charles was organizing the attack on 
his enemies in Parliament, the Queen sent for 
Heenvliet to tell him that the King and she 
had now decided to send their daughter, 
Princess Mary, to join her husband in the 
spring. The King, who came in while they 


were talking, added a hint that the Prince of 


Orange should make a formal request for the 
princess, his young son’s wife, so that her 
journey might not look as if the troubles in 
England had anything to do with it. Heenvliet 
saw at once that this new offer would but be the 
forerunner to a demand for support if the King 
ran into further trouble. 

All this happened between dawn and dark 
on January 3rd. After nightfall two of the City 
members, John Venn and Isaac Pennington, 


urgently asked the Lord Mayor for a guard of 


the London Trained Bands for Parliament 
lest the King’s soldiers should attack. Gurney 
was unresponsive, and about midnight he was 
called out of bed by a messenger from the King 
forbidding him to send the Trained Bands to 
help the House of Commons. Charles added 
another and more ominous word to the Lord 
Mayor: should any more tumults occur, he 
authorized the City Trained Bands to fire on 
the crowd. 

The King sent messengers also to the Inns 
of Court, bearing the articles of impeachment 
against his enemies and a request to the gentle- 
men volunteers among lawyers and law students 
to stand ready for the defence of King and 
Kingdom at an hour’s warning. Charles felt 
very confident. Sir John Byron was in charge 
of the Tower; the guards and gentlemen 
pensioners about Whitehall were led by the 
formidable Lunsford and young Lord Rox- 
burgh, who had been so hotly involved in the 
Edinburgh ‘ incident” a few months before; 
Digby was on his way into Surrey to collect 
volunteers with whom he confidently believed 
he could march on London. The King did not 
doubt Pym’s apprentices would collapse before 
a concerted attack, and he trusted in the Lord 
Mayor’s loyalty to prevent the City Trained 
Bands from giving help to the wrong side. 

It must have been evident to Pym, without 
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more specific warning, that the King intended 
to lay hands on him and the other accused men 
by force. For the details of the plan he depended 
on information from Court which reached him 
sometimes from Lady Carlisle and sometimes 
from Will Murray; but they do not appear to 
have known more than what was generally 
apparent—that the King would strike, but pre- 
cisely when, and in what manner, they could 
hardly know for he was not yet certain himself. 
Pym therefore planned his answering strategy 
in the half-dark. He and his accused friends 
could have left the House of Commons and 
evaded the danger of a forcible arrest; but it 
was essential that the King’s violent intention 
towards Parliament be put beyond doubt. The 
King would only attempt an act of violence if 
Pym and his colleagues were there to be seized. 
The trap must be baited: the Five Members 
were the bait. 

So the House sat at Westminster, not at 
Guildhall, on the morning of January 4th and 
all the accused were present. They must be 
there until the King’s guards were well on their 
way to Parliament; but they must not be there 
when the guards arrived. Should they be seized, 
the King would have secured his principal 
objective, whatever tumults might ensue; their 
party in Parliament would collapse once they 
were gone, and with them the directing power 
which made the tumults dangerous. But if 
they escaped, the King’s attempt at violence 
would be nakedly revealed, and he would have 
gained nothing by it. 

Everything depended on tuming. The Com- 
mons passed an uneasy morning sending 
messages to the Lord Mayor and the Inns of 
Court to counteract those which the King had 
sent overnight. They adjourned nervously for 
dinner at noon, and Pym heard, over his meal 
from his good friend the Earl of Essex, that the 
King would certainly make his attempt that 
afternoon. The Commons reassembled at half 
past one. Pym counted on the French Ambas- 
sador to let him know the movements at White- 
hall, and at about three a breathless young 
Frenchman, Hercule de Langres, came hurry- 
ing through the outer Courts of Westminster 
with the news. The King was coming himself, 
with his guards about him. 

Had Charles succeeded, his act of inspired 








audacity would have been an object lesson on 
the might and authority of the Sovereign against 
the factious subject. But if there was the least 
risk of failure, the project was folly; the attempt, 
and not the deed, would confound him utterly. 
He should not, unless he was acting on an 
absolute certainty, have taken part in the arrest 
himself, for by so doing he cut off his own 
retreat: he would never be able to shift the 
blame. 

As Charles approached from Whitehall, 


Pym in the Parliament House asked leave of 


the Speaker for himself and his friends to go. 
The truculent William Strode, who had already 
spent ten years of his life in prison for his 
defiance of the King in an earlier Parliament, 


held them up with an untimely display of 


courage; he wished to confront the King and 
did not understand the more subtle intentions 
of Pym. There was no time for explanation or 
argument and his friends dragged him out by 
his cloak. At the waterside a barge waited, and 
the Five Members were on their way to the 
City by the river when Charles came in through 
Westminster Hall. 

The King left his following in the lobby of 
the House and, accompanied only by his 
nephew, the Elector Palatine, entered the 
chamber. Roxburgh, negligently propping 
himself on the door jamb, kept the doors open 
so that the members could see the troops, some 
of whom were already cocking their pistols and 
playfully pretending to mark down their men. 
Charles, as always meticulous in little things, 
took off his hat as he entered the Heuse and 
walked bareheaded towards the Speaker’s chair, 
saluting some of the members as he went. The 
members, also bareheaded, stood in silence. 
They saw him look quickly to the right near the 
bar of the House, where Pym usually sat. 
“Mr. Speaker,” said the King, “I must for 
a time make bold with your chair.” Lenthall 
made way for him. Charles tersely explained 
why he had come and then asked for the 
members by name. “Is Mr. Pym here ?” 
His words fell into a dead silence. Impatiently 
he asked the Speaker if the five members were 
present. Lenthall, with unwonted inspiration, 
fell on his knees and said that it was not his 
part either to see or to speak but as the House 


(Miss Wedgwood’s article is an extract from her new book, The King’ 
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desired. ‘‘ Tis no matter,” said the King, “ I 
think my eyes are as good as another’s,” and 
in the awful silence he continued to look along 
the benches “a pretty while” before, at last, 
he accepted defeat. “ All my birds have flown,” 
he said forlornly and, stepping down from the 
Speaker’s chair, went out, “in a more dis- 
contented and angry passion than he came in ”’ 
—as well he might. 

The intended act of strength had failed. 
Digby that night offered to go into the City 
with Lunsford and seize the accused men; this 
Charles refused, but with a desperate tenacity 
tried once again. He made Edward Nicholas 
draw up a proclamation calling on his loyal 
subjects in London to deliver up the accused 
men; Littleton, the Lord Keeper, refused to 
seal it. But Charles would not be deflected. 
He drove into the City. The shops were closed 
and the streets full of people. A fanatic tossed 
a paper into the Royal coach headed “ To your 
tents, O Israel”; it was an open cry for 
rebellion. The Lord Mayor had called the 
Common Council, but the newly-elected Puritan 
members, regardless of the custom which fixed 
their assumption of office as the first Monday 
after Twelfth Night, crowded in prematurely 
to the meeting, and the Mayor dared not expel 
them for fear of worse trouble. The King 
promised them security of religion, a free 
Parliament and speedy action against the Irish 
rebels, but he demanded the persons of the 
five traitors whom he believed to be hiding in 
the City. Some cried “ Privilege,” others, but 
not many, set up a shout of “‘ God save the 
King.” “No privilege can protect a traitor 
from legal trial” said Charles, and went to 
dine with the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. But 
he knew now that Gurney, loyal though he was, 
could not answer for the City. He could barely 
answer for himself and that very evening was 
set upon by an angry crowd. When Charles 
drove home in the winter dusk, the people who 
not six weeks before had cheered him home by 
torchlight surged round his coach, menacing 
and insolent, with shouts of “ Privilege ! 
Privilege !”’ Those with the King noticed for 
the first—and perhaps the only—time in his 
career that he was unnerved. 

He had cause to be. He had lost London. 
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Mohammed Ali: 


PASHA OF EGYPT 


For forty years ruler of an 
alien country, Mohammed Ali attempted 
a revolution from which Egypt 


might have emerged into the 


twentieth century “* as a 


small-scale Japan.” 


By DESMOND STEWART 


HE ORIGINAL EFFECTS OF NAPOLEON’S 
invasion of Egypt were to extend through- 
out the nineteenth century, working upon 

the minds of men, not only in the Nile valley 
but throughout the Ottoman empire. The in- 
fluence of French arms, French organization 
and French ideas was all-pervasive. Where it 
worked most rapidly, it worked often least 
profoundly. Where it worked most slowly, as 
with the great mass of the Egyptian people, 
modifying a religious outlook that had remained 
fixed for many centuries, it was to be ultimately 


most enriching. Besides the effects on men of 


power, such as the two sultans Selim III and 
Mahmoud II, there was the influence on such 
young men as Sheikh al-Attar who had attended 
the gatherings of the /nstitur d’Egypte, and who 
had met there the brilliant men whom Napoleon 
had brought with him from Europe. Attar was 
the first figure of a spiritual renaissance that 
was to make Cairo the leader of Arab thought. 
But his immediate effect on Egyptian history 
was unimportant compared with that of a young 
Albanian, the founder of a dynasty, and to a 
sick society a rigorous doctor. 











MOHAMMED ALI (1769-13849), aged seventy-tf 


The Egypt to which the young Mohammed 
Ali had taken a troop of horse to support 
the Sultan against the infidel invader was 
the impoverished fief of quarrelling beys, the 
Mamelukes. Their destructive power over this 
naturally rich land had been shaken, but not 
finally shattered, by the revolutionary army of 
France. From the Pyramids, they had retreated 
to Upper Egypt, waiting the moment to restore 
their anarchic rule. This anarchy reflected the 
failure by medieval Arab society to achieve a 
system of government that was efficient, re- 
sponsible and based on popular consent. After 
the first four Orthodox Caliphs, the Omayyads 
had still combined a measure of freedom with 
their despotism; but with the advent of the 
Abbassids, the same system of pretorian guards 
as had diminished the Roman Caesars grew up 
among the Arabs, and strangled the power of 
their monarchs. At first, the pretorians were 
simple, reliable soldiers, recruited from the 
frontier, to support a central authority that 
could not trust its own people. Soon the lesson 
was learned that real power did not lie with the 
purple mantle, but with the military tunic, and 








Mohammed Ali never loved the Egyptians whom he ruled, but he greu 





to love Egypt 


Alexandria during his reign 


the Caliphs, like many of the Caesars, became 
the puppets of their guards. In Egypt, the pre- 
torians were not Germans, as in Rome, or 
Turkish tribes, as in Iraq, but young men 
bought from the fringes of the Islamic world: 
the gorges of Georgia, the mountains of 
Kurdistan, the valleys of Turkey, and even the 
coasts of Italy. The name Mameluke is, in 
Arabic, a passive participle meaning the owned; 
the Mamelukes quickly gave it an active mean- 
ing. They took over the Fatimid Caliphate. 
Two hundred and fifty years later, when Selim 
the Grim conquered Egypt in 1517, they lost it 
to the Turks. 

Selim envied Egypt for its position as the 
cultural centre of Islam, and he took with him 
to Constantinople thousands of Egyptian 
workers to embellish his capital. But the 
Turkish empire in Egypt began to decay within 
weeks of its foundation, and Selim bequeathed 
the rule of the country to a Pasha, whose 
supremacy over the beys varied from effective 
to nominal. Not all the Mamelukes were stupid, 
and their buildings were often impressive; yet 


they ruled Egypt, not as an estate, which the 
wise lord will conserve as well as exploit, but 
as a province to plunder as quickly as possible. 
They were soldier-ants, spending urgently and 
extravagantly on arms and pleasure what they 
squeezed from their subjects. Their urgency 
may be explained by the average length of a 
Mameluke sultanate in the years before the 
Turkish conquest, which was just over five 
years. Their prodigality was in the tradition 
of the East. 

Into this province Napoleon had come as an 
invader, Mohammed Ali as an ally. The same 
age as the French leader, Mohammed Ali was 
born at Kavalla, a small Thracian town with a 
spectacular Roman aqueduct. Whether he was 
Albanian, Turkish or even Persian has been 
debated; incontestably he was a Moslem, and 
therefore a subject of the ramshackle Ottoman 
empire, in which, for all its faults, a profession 
of Islam made a genuine community. Moham- 
med Ali was never to drink wine, or in any 
obvious way to violate the code of the Prophet. 
But while obedient to the Moslem law, and 











bound to the Sultanate by strong ties of senti- 
ment, or superstition, he was a man mesmerized 
by a world other than his own. He had been 
defeated by the French in the field, and con- 
quered in his heart and soul by Napoleon. In 
falling thus under the spell of a civilization that 
he felt to be greater than his own, Mohammed 
Ali foreshadows another Turk from northern 
Greece, who a century later was to re-fashion 
Turkey itself in a European mould, from the 
letters in books to the cloth caps on the workers’ 
heads. 

Like Ataturk—and like the Ptolemies, also 
from Macedonia—Mohammed Ali saw pro- 
gress as essentially a technical matter. He was 
a Moslem, but a Moslem of the decadence, not 
of the aspiring, questing Islam of the middle 
ages, which the Turks had helped to destroy. 
Though not personally cruel, he could be ruth- 
less, and even atrocious. Atrocities forced 
themselves on him at an early stage. The 
scattered Mamelukes had come back, on the 
departure of the French, to revive the baronial 
government that they had enjoyed before. By 
playing one section against another, Mohammed 
Ali, with the support of his Albanian horsemen, 
avoided an open clash with all of them in unity. 
Nevertheless, while they survived, they were a 
constant threat to his power: particularly if he 
was absent from the country, or involved in a 
foreign war. In 1811, ordered by the Sultan to 
defeat the Wahabite Arabians, he arranged one 
of the most efficient massacres in history. On 
March 1st his son was to be arrayed in the 
formal raiment of “‘ Pasha of Jedda.” To the 
celebration he invited the beys and their re- 
tainers. A splendid cavalcade in glittering 
armour descended the steep road from the 
citadel, and in a narrow walled passageway 
leading down to the Bab al-Azab, the Mame- 
luke barons were shut in by Albanians and 
massacred. Legend allows only one to have 
escaped, through arriving late for the enter- 
tainment. 

Mohammed Ali never came to love the 
Egyptians whom he now ruled, and to whom he 
remained an outsider. But he grew to love 


Egypt, perhaps because he identified the 
country with himself and his sons. He felt for 
“‘a land like ours which has no equal” a 
genuine love, and a burning zeal to make it 


great. Robert Curzon gives a portrait of 
Mohammed Ali.the man that is worth recalling, 
“The Pasha at that time was a hale, broad- 
shouldered, broad-faced man: his short grey 
beard stuck out on each side of his face; his 
nostrils were very much opened; and with his 
quick, sharp eye, he looked like an old grey 
lion. . . . We discoursed for three-quarters of 
an hour about the possibility of laying a railway 
across the Isthmus of Suez, which was the 
project then uppermost in the Pasha’s mind; 
but the circumstance which most strongly 
recalls this audience to my memory, and which 
struck me as an instance of manners differing 
entirely from our own, was, in itself, a very 
trivial one. The Pasha wanted his pocket 
handkerchief, and looked about and felt in his 
pocket for it, but could not find it, making 
various exclamations during his search, which 
at last were answered by an attendant from the 
lower end of the room. ‘ Feel in the other 
pocket,’ said the servant. ‘ Well, it is not there,’ 
said the Pasha. ‘ Look in the other, then.’ 
‘I have not got a handkerchief,’ or words to 
that effect were replied to immediately: ‘ Yes, 
you have’; ‘No, I have not’;— Yes, you 
have.’ Eventually this attendant, advancing up 
to the Pasha, felt in the pocket of his jacket, 
but the handkerchief was not to be found; then 
he poked all round the Pasha’s waist, to see 
whether it was not tucked into his shawl: that 
would not do. So he took hold of his Sovereign 
and pushed him half over on the divan, and 
looked under him to see whether he was sitting 
on the handkerchief; then he pushed him over 
on the other side. During all which manoeuvres 
the Pasha sat as quietly and passively as possible. 
The servant then, thrusting his arm up to the 
elbow in one of the pockets of his Highness’s 
voluminous trousers, pulled out a snuff-box, 
a rosary, and several other things, which he laid 
upon the divan. That would not do either; so 
he came over to the other pocket, and diving 
to a prodigious depth he produced the missing 
handkerchief from the recesses thereof; and 
with great respect and gravity, thrusting it into 
the Pasha’s hand, he retired again to his place 
at the lower end of the hall.” 

All his life, the Pasha thought and spoke in 
Turkish; he knew mosque Arabic as the 
Roman Catholic knows Church Latin. He 











* Nothing to prevent him from marching on Constan- 
tinople”’; IBRAHIM PASHA, Mohammed Ali’s son, who 
died before his father 


ruled Egypt through a Turkish and Albanian 
caste; yet was perceptive enough to recognize 


that his system could not endure, and himself 


in 1826 sent forty-five young Arabs to France 
to be educated. He had found Egypt, once the 
richest province of the Caesars, as derelict as 
Mesopotamia. He recognized that this decay 
and blight were common to all the Ottoman 
domains, and that the empire must be re- 
organized as a whole, or fall into separate 
pieces. The first step, and the only step that 
he could take, was to reorganize Egypt. Under 
the ten thousand Mamelukes the Bedouin had 
grown strong, looting and raiding unhindered 
by the state. Rich provinces, such as Fayyum, 
had fallen out of cultivation, because the 
farmers had no security from the nomads. The 


canals had silted up, and the smaller yields of 


the land were increasingly 
collectors. 

Mohammed Ali’s approach to the problem 
of ruling Egypt was entirely practical. In his 
old age, someone told him about a book on 
statecraft that he should have read. Always a 
great reader by proxy, the Pasha had already 
had Napoleon’s entire works translated into 
Turkish for his study. He now ordered that 
three translators should work upon The Prince, 
each taking ten pages at a time. After the first 
two instalments had been read to him, the old 
Pasha told the translators they need proceed no 
further. “It is clear that this Machiavelli 
studied long, and learnt only so much about 
human nature. I knew all that he writes when 
I was yet a young man, and have learnt far 
more since.” 

The Pasha’s education had been in an empire 
where the spirit of Islam had ossified, and 
where Byzantine intrigue and insincerity had 
been developed by Byzantium’s conquerors. 
This education had sharpened a naturally per- 
ceptive mind. And his perceptions of what 
Egypt required, at that time, were basically 
correct. A land that depends on irrigation is 
inevitably “‘ Hobbesian.” Egypt needed a 
strong and decisive ruler, and this Mohammed 
Ali was. He had no respect for the rights of the 
individual. Men were forced by the thousand 
into digging canals, into growing cotton, into 
working in factories, into serving in the army. 
The lash, not love for the cause, was the in- 
centive. Nevertheless, Mohammed Ali’s suc- 
cesses were great. He could claim to have 
introduced 38,000 water wheels; to have cleared 
old canals, and had new ones dug. A vast new 
acreage was brought under cultivation. 

Having secured Egypt as a base, Mohammed 
Ali proposed to use it to rejuvenate, or even 
seize, the Caliphate. The Mamelukes had 
despised the fellahin, considering them too 
cowardly and too weak to be soldiers. This was 
a convenient myth, the beys preferring to keep 
a knowledge of arms to themselves. Ibrahim, 
the Pasha’s son, now showed that the myth 
was untrue. With an army of Egyptians he 
defeated the Arabians; and, encouraged by this 
success, Mohammed Ali opened military 
schools throughout the country. Rapidly, the 
Egyptian army became the most powerful force 


taxed by the 











in the eastern Mediterranean. It gained the 
Pasha the respect of the Sultan, and the sus- 
picion of Europe. The Sultan’s respect was 
shown by his suggestion that Mohammed Ali 
should forcibly subdue Crete, where a revolt 
had broken out. This he did so effectively that 
in 1824 the Sultan asked him to be responsible 
for the reconquest of the Morea. Rebellion 
there against Turkish rule had led to the mas- 
sacre at Tripolitza of more than 8,000 Moslems. 
At first, Mohammed Ali was enthusiastic, 
and a large Egyptian armada was prepared. 
But the wiles of the Sultan were soon evident. 
Ibrahim was commander in chief on land; at 
sea, however, the Sultan appointed Khusrau, 
the Pasha’s greatest personal enemy, as Capitan 
Pasha. So astute an intriguer as Mohammed 
Ali soon saw the Sultan’s game: it was to use 
the power of Egypt against the Greeks, and at 
the same time to profit from the Greek rebellion 
and the rivalry between Ibrahim and Khusrau 
to reduce the Pasha’s power. On his own 
account, Mohammed Ali began intriguing 
with Britain.. The British were sentimentally 
on the side of the Greeks, as indeed was all 
Europe, with the exception of Austria, then 
under Metternich’s rule. Mohammed Ali 
agreed to abandon the Morea, in return for 
British support in Syria. These negotiations 
were about to reach a favourable conclusion 
when the Battle of Navarino Bay took place, 
more by accident than intention, and the 
Turkish fleet was entirely destroyed by the 
British and French. Mohammed Ali’s power 
had been weakened; but what agency had 
weakened him he never seemed to recog- 
nize. 

The Greek War was followed by the much 
more successful war against Turkey in the 
Levant. An Egyptian army led by Ibrahim 
occupied Palestine and Syria, and then broke 
into Anatolia itself. The Turks, famed for 
military valour, were defeated in battle after 
battle by the fellahin whom they had despised. 
In 1832 the Grand Vizir himself, Rashid 
Mohammed Pasha, took to the field with an 
immense army, stiffened by European recruits 
from Bosnia and Albania. On December 21st 
the battle of Koniah was fought and over- 
whelmingly won by the Egyptians. The Vizir 
was taken prisoner, and there was nothing to 


prevent Ibrahim Con- 
stantinople. 

But Mohammed Ali was defeated by his 
successes, and by his inability to see what 
lay beyond the immediate map. The European 
powers knew as well as the ruler of Egypt that 
Turkey was feeble: yet as Palmerston wrote, 
‘““His Majesty’s Government attach great 
importance to the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire...” Egypt and the 
Turkish empire lay in no isolated sphere; they 
were placed at an uneasy centre of the world, 
Mohammed 


from marching on 


where conflicts were intense. 


for five hundred years 


The Mameluke costume; 
10,000 Mamelukes ruled Egypt as “ 
the Sultan’s name 


soldier-ant 














Ali despised the Turks as procrastinating, 
double-dealing intriguers. His own reforms 
and policies were straightforward and manly. 
But the Turks were wiser in their generation 
than the Pasha. The qualities of intrigue and 
procrastination were to save Turkey alone of 
all the Moslem countries from foreign domina- 
tion. The vigorous new army of Egypt was no 
passport to friendship with Britain. On the 
contrary, Palmerston was to state frankly that 
Mohammed Ali must either cut himself down 
to size or go. 

The Pasha’s intellect was essentially shallow. 
Just as he admired only the superficial aspects 
of European culture, so he clung only to the 
superficial elements of his own religion. 
Instead of seeing, as Napoleon had seen, that a 
modernist Islam could be a vitalizing force, 
Mohammed Ali had preferred to let the Azhar 
University remain as reactionary as it pleased, 
while starting up, parallel to it, an imitation of 
western education. This was to create a 
divorce in Egypt between those Egyptians who 
were educated in the traditional manner and 
those who had gone to Europe or America, to 
fill their suitcases with foreign knowledge. 
The Pasha was opposed to the development of a 
reformed Islam; he was also still under the 
spell of Moslem taboos that proved damaging 
to himself. The most dangerous was loyalty to 
the Caliphate. This was no essential part of 
Islam. But Mohammed Ali could never bring 
himself to break free from the Caliphate which 
was now the Turkish Sultan’s perquisite. The 
only two choices he saw were to become Caliph 
himself, or to remain a subject. It never 
occurred to him simply to break free and make 
Egypt an independent Moslem state. 

This clinging to Turkish nominal sove- 
reignty was fatal for the most constructive of 
Mohammed Ali’s reforms, which was the 
industrialization of Egypt. Though his military 
conquests might be evanescent, his factories 
and foundries, which produced arms, sugar, 
steam-engines, machine-tools and cloth, offered 
Egypt the promise of a healthy economy. 
Indeed, had they been developed “ Egypt 
might have emerged into the twentieth century 
as a small-scale Japan.”' In many ways 


1 Charles Issawi: Egypt At Mid-Century, Chatham 
House. 


Mohammed Ali’s Egypt can be compared to 
the Japan of the Meiji Restoration. Both coun- 
tries, at their different ends of Asia, perceived 
the need for industry, if the West was to be 
defied and the sources of its power imitated. 
Mohammed Ali’s recognition of Turkish supre- 
macy, however, led directly to the failure of his 
schemes for making Egypt a modern state. 
For in 1838 the Sultan granted to the British 
the right to trade freely with any of his 
dominions, without tax or hindrance. On paper 
this was an excellent vindication of a sound 
liberal principle. But one of its effects was 
to kill the Egyptian industrial experiment. 
Mohammed Ali’s factories could not compete 
with those of Britain. They had hardly grown 
up, and their products were not the equal of 
those that could be imported. Mohammed Ali 
had looked on these factories as schools of the 
nation. Now the schools were closed, and 
Egypt was forced back into the role of a 
primary producing country. 

Such a friend of Egypt as Edward Lane 
blamed the Pasha for “ impoverishing the 
peasantry by depriving them of their lands, by 
his monopolies of the most valuable productions 
of the soil, and by employing the best portion 
of the population to prosecute his ambitious 
schemes of foreign conquest, and another 
large portion in the vain attempt to rival 
European manufacturers.’ Lane also said: 
“In considering the policy of Muhammad 
’Alee, I could not but lament the difference of 
the state of Egypt under his rule from what it 
might be; possessing a population of scarcely 
more than one quarter of the number that it 
might be rendered capable of supporting.” 
Lane wanted Egypt to multiply its population 
by four, and his wish was to be more than 
granted. But at the same time he wanted “a 
prince . . . who would have given his people a 
greater interest in the cultivation of the fields, 
and made Egypt what nature designed it to be, 
almost exclusively an agricultural country.” 

The instincts of the Pasha in love with the 
West were wiser than those of the Englishman 
in love with the East. Lane shared to the full 
the disgust with the industrial revolution felt 
by many English artists of the nineteenth 
century. Just as Tennyson’s imagination 
escaped to Camelot and Swinburne’s to the 











Calydonian boar-hunt, Lane himself had fled 
to an oriental wonderland which in his Modern 
Egyptians he described with loving detail. 
The idea of factories in this idyllic land was 
distasteful to him. The Pasha, on the other 
hand, saw that so long as Egypt depended on 
agriculture alone, she would be eternally at 
the disposal of foreign powers. Only a mixed 
economy could make Egypt strong enough to 
stand up for her own rights; and only industry 
could correct the under-employment of the 
peasants. Mohammed Ali’s genius shows in 
his desire to industrialize ; his flaws in his failure 
to appreciate that Egyptian industry would be 
vehemently opposed by European capitalists, 
and that with their superior physical power, to 
say nothing of superior bribes, they would 
always outweigh his own influence with the 
Sultan. While he remained a nominal vassal 
of Turkey, Mohammed Ali could have his 
flank turned by a new “ firman ” issued under 
western pressure at Constantinople. 
Mohammed Ali was thus defeated by a 
Europe cleverer and more powerful than him- 
self. As Palmerston wrote to Thiers 
““Mehemet Ali will just be chucked in the 
Nile. It would certainly be a good thing if he 
could be got rid of altogether, yet that is im- 
probable for he will give in long before matters 
come to such a point. We do not want to oust 
him from Egypt if he is content to spend the 
rest of his days there as a faithful servant.” 
And Palmerston knew well how to place nets 
round an Albanian adventurer, woven to keep 
him in his place. But Mohammed Ali was also 
defeated by a failure in himself: he did not 
understand that principles matter more than 
personalities, nor that policies should be chosen 
for their intrinsic merit, not their momentary 
attractions. His army had been clipped, and 


Temporary victors over the 
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his factories languished. Without the exciting 
possibilities of expansion, he could set himself 
no simpler, more modest goal. Instead, all 
collapsed, including the Pasha himself. His 
spirit was broken. His enthusiasm had gone. 
His offspring, his pride, began to work out 
how they could conserve the fortune he had 
secured without running the risks. ‘ Poor old 
Mahomet Ali the father of Egypt and filler of 
their purses,’ Samuel Shepheard wrote from 
Egypt in 1848, “‘ is left by his sons to ride about 
Alexandria for the Cholera or anything else to 
carry him off out of the way, he being now, in 
consequence of his intellects failing him, only 
in the road.’’* Ibrahim died before his father, 
and with him died the last hope that something 
of the Pasha’s personal impetus would be in- 
herited by a successor of his choice. In 1849, 
a year of Cholera, Mohammed Ali died, leaving 
his last and worst legacy to the country of his 
adoption: his descendants. 


Quoted in Samuel Shepheard of Cairo; Michael 
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T THE END OF NOVEMBER, in the year 
A 1799. thirty-four cardinals proud, pen- 

niless, and proscribed, found their way 
to the island of San Giorgio, across the water 
from the piazzetta of Venice. It was their duty 
to elect a new Pope, and to do this they had 
been summoned to a Conclave in the Bene- 
dictine monastery on the island. 

Rome was without cardinals. The Holy 
City was occupied by Neapolitan troops, and 
had not been the seat of the Curia since 
“Citizen Pope,” Pius VI, had been seized by 
the soldiers of the French Directory and 
dragged to his last prison at Valence. When he 
died, the problem confronting the scattered 
cardinals was where they could manage to meet 
together to hold a Conclave, in peace and 
security, undisturbed by the violent moves and 
counter-moves of the French Revolution. 

The island of San Giorgio seemed suitably 
separated from the areas of disturbance; above 
all, it might serve to keep the cardinals clear of 
Napoleon, and that was a first consideration 
with the most consequential of the cardinals, 
Mattei. For Mattei had already had an inter- 
view with the young Corsican, three years 
earlier, at the general’s headquarters at Brescia. 
On that occasion Napoleon, with characteristic 
directness, had told the cardinal he might have 
to shoot him, and Mattei had replied that, if so, 
he would like a quarter of an hour in which to 
prepare himself. After that the two had worked 
together quite well, and a year later Mattei, 
on behalf of the Pope, had signed the treaty of 
Tolentino, which surrendered the northern 
part of the Papal States to the general. All the 
same, that first interview had been a shock; 
it had been a relief to see the young general 
disappear on his Egyptian campaign. Now, 
with Napoleon back from Egypt, and on the 
move again, Mattei thought the island of San 
Giorgio would be an excellent place for the 
Conclave. 

It would, indeed, have been an excellent 
place if it had still been ruled by the Venetian 
Oligarchy. A Benedictine monastery, on a tiny 
island, under the rule of a Republic sheltered 
from the pressures of European politics, would 
have provided the perfect setting for selecting 
a new Supreme Pontiff under the sole guidance 
of the Holy Ghost. But, unfortunately, Venice 
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was no longer independent, for Napoleon had 
deposed the Doge and given the Republic to 
the Austrian Emperor, in return for territories 
he had taken from him elsewhere. This meant 
that the members of the Conclave were the 
guests of His Imperial Majesty, Francis II, 
who provided 24,000 crowns for their expenses 
and expected some return for his money 
Circumstanced as they were, the cardinals 
certainly needed some help; indeed, some of 
them would never have reached Venice but 
for the generosity of the banker Torlonia who 
had provided their journey money. But, while 
it is right that lay patrons should pay for the 
necessities of religion, there are dangers when 
the patron is also Emperor—to prevent such a 
contingency from arising had been the true 
justification for the existence of the Papal 
States. 
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The island and church of San Giorgio, Venice, where in 1800 the Conclave 


of Cardinals elected Pope Pius VII 


It is to the credit of the cardinals that they 
succeeded in resisting the Emperor’s known 
wish that they should elect Mattei. The 
Austrian Chancellor, Thugut, wanted to see 
Mattei elected for the odd reason that he had 
personally signed the treaty that gave the 
northern part of the Papal States to Napoleon. 
He argued that, since Mattei three years earlier 
had signed away these territories to Napoleon, 


at Tolentino, he would find it very difficult, if 


elected Pope, to insist that they were a part of 
the “seamless robe of Christ” (the Papal 
States) and therefore inalienable. And this 
would be very convenient for Austria because, 
while Napoleon was away in Egypt, her armies 
had themselves overrun these territories, which 
were of the greatest value because they occupied 
a commanding position in the peninsula of 
Italy. But the cardinals were quite well aware 





of what the Emperor’s government wanted, 
and why they wanted it, and a majority of them 
obstinately set their faces against giving satis- 
faction to their patron and protector. The 
struggle was bitter, and it was a very long 
Conclave; but on March 14th, 1800—they had 
gone into Conclave on November 30th—they 
elected a gentle and pious Benedictine, with 
hidden reserves of strength and a smile that 
bewitched the painter Louis David. He was the 
Cardinal Chiaramonti, who now called himself 
Pius VII. He came from Cesena, in the ter- 
ritory now occupied and coveted by the 
Austrians. 

The imperial government, annoyed by the 
outcome of the election, refused to allow 
the new Pope to be crowned in Saint Mark’s; 
the cardinals had to be content with crowning 
him in the Church of San Giorgio on the island 








where they had elected him. The new Pope, 
for his part, refused an invitation to go and 
confer with the Emperor at Vienna, announced 
his intention of going straight to Rome, and 
demanded back the occupied territories. Francis 
replied by refusing him transit through those 
territories—for fear of demonstrations in his 
favour—and embarked him instead in an un- 
seaworthy frigate to sail down the Adriatic. 
Only after getting rid of its cannon, to keep the 
ship afloat, and putting into harbour for more 
food supplies, did the amateur navigators in 
charge of this vessel bring it twelve days later 
into Pesaro. Pius VII completed his journey to 
Rome by land. 

The Pope had got as far as Ancona when the 
news of the French victory at Marengo (June 
14th) reached him. By the time that he arrived 
at Rome (July 3rd) Austrian power in the 
Italian peninsula had been eliminated. Starting 
his journey under the shadow of Francis, he 
had reached Rome to find himself under the 
shadow of Napoleon, and free to reflect upon 
his predecessor’s end, as a prisoner of the 
French Revolution, at Valence. 

But Napoleon had his own views on what 
had happened at Valence. He had passed 
through the city on his way back from his 
Egyptian campaign, only six weeks after Pius VI 
had died there, and had been told all about it. 
C’est trop fort ! he had exclaimed. Worse than 


a crime, the French Revolution’s treatment of 


Pope and Church had, Napoleon reckoned, 
been a mistake. Whatever his personal fatalistic 
religious beliefs, he was a realist and, as such, 
he knew that the bulk of the French people, as 
well as the Belgians, the Rhinelanders, and the 
Italians, were Catholic. He recognized that it 
had been a mistake for Hébert to try to turn 
them into atheists, for Robespierre to try to 
turn them into Deists, or for the régime of the 
Directors to try to turn them into Theo- 
philanthropists. It had been folly to proscribe 
the priests, imprison them, execute them, and 
deport them to die in French Guiana. That way 
had led only to the unquenchable flames of the 
revolt in the Vendée. Already, in 1796, he had 
dreamed of a reconciliation with the Church; 
but since that reconciliation would have re- 
dounded to the advantage of the Directory, then 
in power, he had postponed pushing it forward 











































































until he could use it to consolidate his own 
régime. Now the moment had come. By his 
Marengo campaign he had safeguarded his own 
new position as First Consul and could turn to 
consolidate his New Order in France. He would 
reopen the churches, giving full freedom once 
more to what the Revolution had scorned and 
persecuted as the “ Catholic Cult.” 

The election of Chiaramonti, at Venice, fell 
in rather happily with his plans. What he 
knew about the new Pope the First Consul 
liked. He was aware that, when the Pope had 
been Bishop of Cesena, he had preached a 
sermon, much quoted, in which he had said 
that there was nothing to prevent good Catho- 
lics from being good Republicans. This had 
been helpful, at a time when Cesena had been 
in Napoleon’s Cisalpine Republic. He also 
knew that Pius VII had begun his reign by 
rebuffing the Austrian Emperor. He did not 
seem, like his predecessor Pius VI, to be per- 
sonally a man of the ancien régime. And when 
he chose as his Secretary of State not the 
cardinal recommended by Vienna but the 
astute young Secretary of the Conclave, 
Hercule Consalvi, it seemed clear that realism 
and reconstruction were to be the order of the 
day at Rome as well as at Paris. 

Taking advantage of the new attitude at 
Rome, the First Consul made overtures for an 
agreement even before he arrived home from 
Marengo. All the same, it took Consalvi and 
Napoleon’s ministers a whole year to hammer 
out the Concordat of 1801, nor was it helpful 
that Napoleon’s Foreign Minister was the 
excommunicated Constitutional Bishop of 
Autun, Talleyrand. But compromise prevailed, 
because both sides were determined upon a 
settlement. The Church was re-established in 
France on the basis that all bishops, both those 
who had been canonically invested, and had 
mostly emigrated since the revolution, and 
those who had been elected in the schismatic 
Church set up in 1790 by the Civil Constitu- 
tion of the Clergy, should hand in their resigna- 
tions to the Pope, and that he and the First 
Consul would then make new appointments. 

There were some curious consequences. 
We find Napoleon compelling recalcitrant Con- 
stitutional bishops to submit to the Pope. We 
find prominent prelates of the ancien régime, 








in exile in England, refusing to submit to the 
Pope on the grounds that they held their Sees 
from the Bourbon monarchy and would only 
surrender them to “ Louis XVIII.” The Pope 
was roundly accused by the émigrés of betray- 
ing the Church, and brutally unjust pasquinades 
appeared in the streets of Rome which asserted 
that, whereas Pius VI had lost his throne to 
save his faith, Pius VII had lost his faith to 
save his throne. In reality the Concordat was 
an act of commonsense and courage; moreover, 
it was very advantageous to the Papacy. For 
by requiring Papal investiture of new French 
bishops, and by giving the Pope the power to 
depose them, it in fact gave to Rome greater 
control over the French Church than she had 
enjoyed in the eighteenth century. The real 
casualty under the Concordat was the old in- 
dependent spirit of the Gallican Church— 
suspicious of Paris and suspicious of Rome. 
Consalvi, indeed, fought hard for an endow- 
ment for the new Church, which would have 
favoured this independence, but Napoleon was 
adamant. He would pay salaries to the clergy, 
but he could not restore the Church’s alienated 
property, and he would not endow her with 
any more. And in this he was in keeping with 
the spirit of his times, for there was a great 
fear of recreating an “ Estate of the Clergy.” 

So the Church of the Concordat was cen- 
tralized as the Church in France had never 
been centralized before, but the ultimate bene- 
ficiary was not the State but the Papacy. State 
authority over the Church in France eventually 
came to an end in the year 1905, but Papal 
authority remained. And since the Concordat 
provided the model for similar treaties between 
Rome and other governments throughout the 
nineteenth century, the centralization of the 
modern Catholic Church upon Rome owes a 
great deal to it. 

The Concordat was rightly regarded as a 
personal triumph for Consalvi. The diplomatic 
skill that later, at the Congress of Vienna, led 
Lord Castlereagh to speak of him as “ the 
master of them all,” and persuaded Metternich 
and Talleyrand to offer him the Presidency of 
the Congress (which he refused), was already 
evident; indeed, it had been evident on the 
island of San Giorgio when he had been 
Secretary of the Conclave. Unyielding where 
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“With hidden reserves of strength and a smile that 
bewitched the painter.” Pius vil by David; a portrait 
in the Louvre 


the essential rights of Rome were at stake, he 
was infinitely supple and inventive in bridging 
awkward gaps. And it is to the credit both of 
him and of his master, the new Pope, that they 
kept their eyes on the main objective, namely, 
the renewal of the Catholic life of France and 
of Europe; they would not prejudice the 
chances of negotiating a Concordat by raising 


the merely material question of the lost 








provinces of the Papal States or the French 
seizure of the Papal city of Avignon. 

After the Concordat came the Coronation. 
Having been created Emperor by the Senate, 
in May 1804, Napoleon sought to safeguard his 
position further by being crowned in Notre 
Dame by the Pope. Understandably, Pius VII 
hesitated to make the journey to Paris. It meant 
showing a signal favour to a country that had 
persecuted the Church for ten years. It meant 
giving offence to the Holy Roman Emperor 
and to all those powers potentially allied against 
Napoleon. But Consalvi argued that he should 
go; if he crowned Napoleon, the hold of the 
Church upon the new régime in France must 
be strengthened. So he went. 

Napoleon, however, did not intend that the 
Pope’s hand should be strengthened. Having 
gained the diplomatic advantage of bringing 
the Pope to Paris, Napoleon made a point of 
treating him with the scantiest respect. And, 


when it came to the Coronation, he refused to 
allow the Pope to crown him, but insisted on 
placing the crown on his own head and his 
consort Josephine’s on hers. 


Nobody was to 





say he derived his authority from the Pope; 
he would not even receive Communion from 
the hand of the Holy Father. But Pius VII 
repaid bad manners with an unfailing courtesy 
which won him the hearts of Paris. And, in 
spite of the Emperor’s boorish behaviour, the 
Pope came to like him. He enjoyed the whole 
visit and was genuinely surprised to find so 
much evidence of Catholic devotion surviving 
in France. 

A vast literature in France, to which 
Napoleon himself was the first major con- 
tributor, and a considerable literature in 
England have argued the question whether 
Napoleon really wanted, after 1802, to turn his 
attention to “ peace, reconstruction and reform” 
or to a career of conquest. But whether the 
storms that followed were the fault of “* wicked 
England,” or the fault of “‘ wicked Napoleon,” 
that year marks the great divide in the Corsican’s 
career; and there is much to be said for the 
late J. M. Thompson’s opinion about this 
watershed: ** If an exact moment is needed, let 
it then be that of the Elevation in the mass of 
Easter Day, April 18th, 1802, when the 
material might of the Napoleonic republic did 
homage to the central miracle of the Catholic 
faith.” A moment of general reconciliation. 
But political peace lasted only a year, and 
religious peace had really ended the day before, 
for on April 17th Napoleon had sown the seeds 
of a tremendous new struggle with the Church 
by publishing, as an Appendix to the Concordat, 
seventy-seven “‘ Organic Articles,’ which had 
not been discussed with Consalvi, and which 
went far to make nonsense of the Concordat 
These Articles subjected all communications 
from Rome, of any kind, to imperial approval, 
re-affirmed those reservations about the spiri- 
tual authority of the Pope in France which had 
been embodied in the decrees of 1682 (the 
Magna Carta of Gallicanism), 
catechism and one liturgy for France, subjected 
the regulations of the seminaries to State 
approval, and gave precedence to the civil 
contract in marriage. Similar decrees were 
applied to Italy after the negotiation of a 
Concordat with the Italian Republic in 1803 

Napoleon’s object, in framing these decrees, 
was not to undermine the Church; it was to 
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make the Church subservient to the State. He 
seems to have been sincere in supposing that 
his position as her protector—the new Charle- 
magne—gave unlimited rights of inter- 
ference in her regulation, and it be 
admitted that the eighteenth-century practice 
of the Enlightened Despots afforded him some 
precedent. It to him unreasonable 
when Rome refused to take seriously his pro- 
posal to institute a new Feast day (the Feast of 
Saint Napoleon cate- 
chism for the Church which read: “‘ Christians 
owe to the Princes who govern them, and we, 
in particular, owe to our Emperor Napoleon, 
love, respect, obedience, loyalty, military ser- 
vice and the taxes ordered for the preservation 
and defence of the Emperor and his throne.” 
But to the Pope Napoleon’s new policy seemed 
equally it seemed to 
threaten the ruin of the Church as a “ perfect 
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Head. And Napoleon’s legislation was par 
ticularly objectionable to the Pope when it was 
applied to Italy. 
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rhe spiritual causes of conflict soon multi 
plied, but territorial disputes brought matters 
to a head. Napoleon not merely held on t 
those northern portions of the Papal States 
which Pius VII had refused, at his accession 
to yield to Austria; in 1805 he occupied th 
Papal port of Ancona. When the Pope pro 
tested, Napoleon wrote to his uncle, Cardinal 
“ Make it understood that | 
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Consalvi that he must do what I have required 
of him or else resign. . . . I expect the Pope to 
accommodate himself to my requirements.” 
In the following year, rather than act as an 
obstacle to understanding, Consalvi resigned. 
But the quarrel became worse when Napoleon 
determined, by the famous Berlin decrees, to 
blockade the entire continental coastline against 
England. The coastline of the Papal States, 
both on the Adfiatic and on the Tyrrhenian 
sea, was considerable, and Pius refused to 
blockade it against a friendly power with which, 
as he pointed out, he had no quarrel; he could 
not enter the European war. Napoleon threa- 
tened to cancel the Donation of Charlemagne 
and eliminate the Pope’s Temporal Power. 
Sull Pius refused. So in January 1808 Napoleon 


sent General Miollis to occupy the castle of 


Sant’ Angelo and overawe the Quirinal. But 
Pius still remained obdurate. So one by one 
the Secretaries of State whom he appointed in 
succession to Consalvi were arrested and 








deported by the French. Then, in September 
1808, a French major, with some troops, 
entered the Quirinal to arrest his latest Secre- 
tary of State, Cardinal Pacca, who had taken 
up his abode in the Pope’s palace, which it was 
assumed would serve as a sanctuary. The 
cardinal was taking his afternoon siesta at the 
tume; the Pope heard what was happening and 
hurried into the cardinal’s apartments, his hair, 
according to Pacca, literally standing on end 
with anger. In front of the abashed troops he 
conducted the cardinal to his own apartments, 
and there he kept him throughout the follow- 
ing winter. 

In the following May (1809) Napoleon in- 
corporated the entire Papal States into his 
Empire. Pius and Pacca promptly issued a 
Bull of Excommunication against the “‘ authors 
of attacks upon the Holy See.” This reached 
Napoleon just before the battle of Wagram, and 
he dashed off angry orders for the Pope’s arrest 
which he later disavowed. Acting rather like 
those knights of old, who interpreted their 
master’s orders by riding off to Canterbury, 
General Miollis sent an officer, Radet, on July 
6th, to arrest the Pope and Pacca, and they 
were hurried into a coach, still in their cere- 
monial robes, without even a change of gar- 
ment. When they consulted together, as they 
jolted along the via Nomentana, they found 
they had only thirty-five centissimi between 
them. Then they burst out laughing. ‘“‘There,”’ 
said the Pope to Radet, “ you see all that 
remains to me of my Principality.” 

In the intense heat of that uncomfortable 
journey—Radet insisted that the windows of 
the coach be kept closed lest the Pope be 
recognized—Pius developed dysentry. The 
first night was spent at a wayside inn; through- 
out the second night they travelled. Beyond 
Siena a wheel broke and the coach upset. Late 
on the third night they arrived at the Certosa, 
near Florence, and a good rest was promised. 
But no; the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, 
Napoleon’s sister Elisa, was eager to be rid of 
the embarrassing visitors; Pope and cardinal 
had not been in bed three hours before they 
were awakened and driven off. Worst of all, 
they were now separated; the Pope was driven 
up to Genoa and thence over the Mont Cenis 
to Grenoble; the cardinal was conveyed by way 
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of Florence to Bologna; whence he, too, was 
taken over the Alps to Grenoble, where he 
rejoined the Pope for a few days. But Napoleon 
was convinced that the Pope’s obstinacy in 
resisting his demands was due to the malign 
influence of anti-French cardinals, and especi- 
ally to Consalvi and Pacca. So he insisted upon 
separating the Pope from Pacca, and instruc- 
tions reached Grenoble that the Pope was to be 
lodged in the Bishop’s Palace at Savona, on the 
riviera, between Genoa and Nice, while Pacca 
was to be closely confined in the grim Alpine 
fortress of the Fenestrelle. 

Pacca in his prison and Consalvi—now at 
Paris with most of the other cardinals—feared 
that the Emperor might, indeed, persuade Pius 
into making concessions the danger of which he 
did not understand because there was nobody 
to point it out to him. The peculiar difficulty 
of Pius’ position was that, while his inclination 
was simply to smile at his custodian, the Comte 
de Chabrol, whom Napoleon used as his inter- 
mediary, and to tell him that he could discuss 
no business until his advisers and his docu- 
ments were restored to him, he had always to 
consider how this conduct might react upon the 
Church in France. There were two obvious 
dangers: Napoleon might renew the religious 
persecution of the French revolution or he 
might, with the aid of a few friendly bishops, 
and a few friendly cardinals—like Maury, 
whom he made Archbishop of Paris and whom 
the Pope refused to invest—set up a schismatic 
Church with himself as its head. Should he 
expose the Church to such dangers ? This was 


the agonizing doubt that plagued the soul of 
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“the simple monk Chiaramonti” as he sat 
alone meditating, or mending with his needle 
the plain Benedictine habit that he chose now 
to wear. Not even a confessor was allowed him, 
not even a server for his Mass. For a time he 
was not allowed pen or paper, lest he should 
contrive tocommunicate with Pacca or Consalvi. 
But this last privation was a double-edged 
weapon; for, if the Pope were prevented from 
writing, he could not invest Napoleon’s new 
bishops with their Sees, and that was awkward 
for the Emperor. Indeed, the question of these 
appointments became the main issue between 
the Temporal Head of Europe and his spiritual 
prisoner. By the end of the year 1811 there 


were thirty bishops, mostly in France and 
Italy, appointed by Napoleon, and awaiting 
canonical investiture. The Emperor, with the 
aid of an ecclesiastical assembly at Paris which 
he called a Council, demanded that Metro- 
politan bishops should have the right to invest 
new nominees if the Pope delayed doing so; 
but to this Pius would not agree. 

Though he pretended indifference, Napoleon 
was infuriated by the continued excommunica- 
tion; he also vented his wrath upon those 
cardinals at Paris who followed Consalvi in 
refusing to cooperate with his ecclesiastical 
plans until the Head of the Church was released 
The crown of their offence came when they 
declined to attend the Emperor’s marriage to 
Marie-Louise of Austria; after that, they were 
separated and exiled in different French pro- 
vincial towns and their stipends were with- 
drawn. Yet any cardinal worthy of his hat was 
bound to absent himself from that wedding, 
since the Pope had been peculiarly closely 
associated with Napoleon’s alliance with the 
now discarded Josephine. Not only had he 
attended their coronation; he had seen to it 
that, the day before they were crowned, they 
were properly married in church, which was 
something they had omitted. 

Convinced that he would prevail over his 
prisoner by keeping him in isolation, but that 
he would have to undertake the task personally, 
Napoleon decided in June of the year 1812 to 
move him to Fontainebleau where he would be 
more readily available. Like all the Emperor’s 
orders, this transfer had to be carried out in a 
hurry and secretly. Pius was conveyed through 
the streets of Savona at midnight, in a coach 
with cloth-covered wheels drawn by unshod 
horses. Again the heat was great, and again 
the Pope became ill, this time so seriously ill 
that a stop had to be made every ten minutes to 
relieve him. At the hospital on the Mont Cenis 
the doctor said that a continuance of the 
journey would endanger the Pope’s life; so his 
escort sent for instructions. They came. The 
journey was to continue. 

It took some weeks after he arrived at 
Fontainebleau for the Pope to recover; but 
there had been no hurry after all. Napoleon 
had set off in May for Moscow, with instruc- 
tions that the Pope was to be at hand for his 














return. But that return was much delayed. 
Not till January 1813 was to take place that 
téte-a-téte upon which there has been so much 
speculation but—alas!—of which there was no 
witness. We only know that, after sending 
some outrageous demands in advance—for 
instance, that two-thirds of the cardinals should 
be appointed by the Emperor and other princes 
—Napoleon turned up unexpectedly at Fon- 
tainebleau, with Marie Louise, and, after a 
cordial greeting, settled down alone with his 
prisoner, for six days, to extract a settlement. 
From Alfred de Vigny to Paul Claudel, French 
dramatists have exercised their imaginations as 
to what happened: did the Emperor pull the 
Pope’s hair or only the buttons of his soutane ? 
Did he smash a set of Sevres china? Did the 
Pope deride him with a mocking smile? All 
we know is that the Emperor succeeded in 
extracting some concessions—for instance, that 
Metropolitans could invest their suffragan 
bishops if the Pope delayed to do so for more 
than six months. Consalvi, now released and 
living at Fontainebleau, was shocked; and the 
Pope had such remorse after the Emperor had 
departed that he felt defiled, and was unable to 
say his Mass. When Pacca, at last released 
after three and a half years in the Fenestrella, 
arrived at Fontainebleau, and lent his support 
to Consalvi, the two persuaded the Pope to 
retract his agreement in a personal letter to 
Napoleon. For this they had the excellent 
excuse that the Emperor, ignoring the express 
statement that the concessions were only the 
“ basis for a final agreement,” and that they 
were confidential, had published them as the 
“Concordat of Fontainebleau” and had 
ordered Te Deums to be sung all over 
France! 





The Pope was put into solitary confinement 
again, but the end of the drama was now near. 
Leipzig, followed by the invasion of France, 
convinced Consalvi and Pacca that the Pope 
would soon be freed; and, since his close con- 
finement was now relaxed, they were able to 
gain access to him and persuade him to hold 
out for his liberation and his return to Rome as 
necessary preliminaries to any negotiation. By 


the end of January 1814, Napoleon was moving 
him out of Fontainebleau in order that he 
should not fall into the hands of the Allies. 
So began yet another immense journey, this 
time right through the centre of France and 
down into Guyenne. Was he being taken by a 
roundabout route to Savona? Nobody knew. 
But by March roth Napoleon had decided to 
send him back to Rome, for even in Guyenne 
he might meet the Allies; Wellington had 
reached Bordeaux. As the Pope moved west- 
ward, through Languedoc and into Provence, 
his journey became a popular triumph, and the 
people thronged around his coach to receive his 
blessing. It was only a matter of days now 
before those same people of Provence would be 
shouting insults at another coach, a sealed 
coach, carrying a prisoner flying fast to Fréjus— 
the ex-Emperor. 

So Cardinal Pacca was free to speculate, in 
his memoirs, on the Emperor’s cry. “‘ Does the 
Pope imagine that, with his excommunication, 
he can make the arms fall from the hands of my 
soldiers ?””—and on how they had fallen, into 
the Russian snow. And on a more earthly plane 
Consalvi, Secretary of State once more, was free 
to go to the Congress of Vienna, where he 
managed to secure, in the face of a triumphant 
Austria, those very northern provinces of the 
Papal States which had been the bone of con- 
tention between Vienna and the cardinals in 
Conclave on the island of San Giorgio. 

Two years later Pius VII, back in the 
Quirinal, was told how Napoleon was hearing 
daily Mass on Saint Helena, but also of his 
privations. Deeply moved, he charged Consalvi 
to write to the Prince Regent, requesting better 
conditions for the prisoner. ‘‘ We must both 
remember that to Napoleon more than to any- 
one, after God, is due the restoration of our 
Religion in the Great Kingdom of France. 
The pious and courageous initiative of 1801 has 
long ago effaced the memory of later wrongs. 
Savona and. Fontainebleau were only mistakes 
due to temper, or the errors of an ambitious 
man ss 

Popes, a profane historian might say, have 
been canonized for less. 
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The Battle of Floddon 


By SIR JOHN McEWEN 





Crookham Dene, 


looking east towards Crookham Ford; here the rearguard of Highlanders and 
Islesmen t 


tationed 


On September 9th, 1513, Scotland lost her King and suffered appalling losses 
during a disastrous battle that “ remains in large measure a mystery.” 


OME TWO MILES SOUTH-EAST OF Coldstream 
in the county of Northumberland, and in 
view of the main road along which the 
buses run nightly between Edinburgh and 
London, on a grassy knoll stands a granite cross 
bearing an inscription and a date. The in- 
scription reads : To the brave of both Nations ; 
and the date: September 9th, 1513.' This stone 
marks the spot where, at the close of that fatal 
day, all that were left of the Scottish nobility, 
fighting in defence of their mortally wounded 
King, perished to a man under the halberts 
There were in fact three nations involved, and 


the date by modern reckoning would be September 
20th 








and arrows of Surrey’s English levies. Now the 
existence of such a memorial is in itself no 
rarity. There have been battles a-plenty both 
before and after 1513; and monuments com- 
memorating the clash of armies are to be seen 
on moors, 1n fields and on hill tops throughout 
the length and breadth of Great Britain. 
Nevertheless this one stands somehow apart, 
having an aura of mystery and horror all its 
own. 

The feelings of horror that surround the 
event were caused by the appalling Scottish 
losses. What, in all, those losses amounted to 
has never been fully assessed. But we do know 
that, on that day, Scotland lost her King, most 











JAMES III OF SCOTLAND, murdered in 1488, his son wore 
an tron chain around his body in penance for the crime 
Head from the panel by Van der Goes 


of the high officers of Church and State, as well 
as a large proportion of her greater and lesser 
nobility. We know also, for example, that, 
whereas over seventy men went out to fight from 
Selkirk, only one returned. And as a dis- 
tinguished genealogical antiquary of the last 
century said: “‘ The more I look into any 
Scottish charter-chest, the more I am sensibly 
struck; almost distinguished Scottish 
family having then been prematurely deprived 
of an ancestor or member.””* One of the reasons 
for this carnage—quite exceptional in a 
medieval battlke—was, no doubt, the statement 
made beforehand by the Lord High Admiral 
Howard that he intended to give no quarter; 
and, indeed, it was said of the two or three 
prisoners taken by the English that day that 
their lives were spared only with great difficulty. 
Howard was Surrey’s eldest son and com- 
manded the English van. Why he should have 
adopted so ferocious an attitude is hard to say, 
unless it was the normal reaction to any threat 
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to English supremacy at sea. For the Scots did 
possess a fleet—it was the pride of King James’s 
heart—which had already, on more than one 
occasion, shown itself capable of holding its 
own when molested. In any case, it was a fight 


to the death, which adds a final touch of 
grimness to the picture. 
But, besides being a gloomy memory, 


Floddon remains in large measure a mystery. 
For it always has been incomprehensible why, 
with every apparent advantage on their side, 
the Scots should have been so decisively and 
overwhelmingly defeated. They had the 
advantage of numbers; they had the advantage 
of the ground; they were superior in artillery; 
their communications were open and secure, 
and they were amply provisioned; whereas the 
English were short both of food and of drink 
And yet the Scots lost the day. Scottish his- 
torians for the most part blame the King. Dr 
Robertson merely says he was rash, and leaves 
it at that; Dr. Hill Burton calls it a “‘ lament- 
able blunder ” that he ever allowed himself to 
fight in the front line, but gives no explanation 
of how he got there; Andrew Lang comes nearer 
to giving a credible explanation, but still leaves 
the main questions unanswered; while Scott 
would have liked the King to have behaved, as 
a commander, with more rashness than he did. 
It remained for a modern student of the battle, 
Col. G. F. T. Leather,® to produce the only 
theory of what really happened that to my mind 
fully meets the case; and it is on the lines of his 
researches that the 
founded. 

But first of all some account must be given 
of the chief actor in the tragedy, King James 
himself. James IV must, from all accounts, 
have been a remarkable man. Don Pedro de 
Ayala, the Spanish Ambassador in Edinburgh, 
who knew him well, observes in summing up his 
character: “ The King possesses great virtues, 
and few faults worth mentioning.” Of his 
appearance the Ambassador writes: “ he is of 
noble stature and as handsome in complexion 
and shape as a man can be.” He was an excep- 
tionally good linguist, speaking Latin, French, 
German, Flemish, Italian, Spanish and Gaelic; 
a just judge, but severe in any case of murder; 
fond of reading Latin and French histories and 
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the Bible; active, devout and abstemious (“ I 
have never seen a man so temperate in eating 
and drinking out of Spain ’’), a lover of women 
and not indifferent to the trappings of royalty. 
And lastly “‘ courageous, even more so than a 
King should be.” In view of which, it is not 
surprising that Ayala adds that “ the King is 
much loved.” 

But there was a shadow across his life. It is 
not easy at any time to understand the processes 
of the human mind, the influences responsible 
for those prejudices, fears and passions that 
eventually decide action; but in this case there 
are one or two hints that enable us to make at 
least an intelligent guess. The first, and most 
important, hint we have to go upon is to be 
found in James’ attitude towards, and feeling 
for, his father. James III of Scotland has fared 
badly at the bar of history. He is generally dis- 
missed as a weakling and a failure, and a lover 
of low company. The truth is, as Andrew Lang 
has said, that “ he was not for that age.” He 
was an artist and an educated man in the midst 
of those who were largely illiterate and cared 
nothing whatever about art; the very fact that 
he was a poor horseman earned him the con- 
tempt of his peers. For relaxation, therefore, 
he turned to the company of men like Cochrane, 
an architect, and Rogers, a musician, and others, 
rewarding them doubtless beyond their deserts 
and certainly to their own undoing. This un- 


doing occurred tragically in the year 1482 when, - 


the King and his army being encamped at 
Lauder, a band of the older nobility, headed by 
the Earl of Angus, the ruffianly head of the 
Douglases, a powerful house, seized the royal 
favourites and hanged them under the King’s 
very eyes. 

Whether the Prince, then a boy of ten, was 
present to witness this outrage is uncertain; 
but at least it is safe to surmise that so signal a 
humiliation, inflicted upon a much loved parent, 
must have left a deeply painful memory. It is 
all the more surprising then, six years later, to 
find the boy, now on the threshold of manhood, 
riding under the banners of Angus and other 
rebel lords in arms against his father. That he 
had been deceived by Angus and Shaw, the 
treacherous Captain of Stirling Castle, in whose 
safekeeping his father had left him, is, I think, 
unquestionable. At all events, hearing of his 
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JAMES IV OF SCOTLAND (1485-1513), plendidly 

equipped for the kingly office . at the sane time he 

uffered from an underlying cancer of doubt.” Drawing 
in Arras Library 


father’s murder by an unknown hand, the boy, 
conceiving himself to be guilty of the crime of 
parricide, was transfixed with grief and horror 
and vowed to undertake a life-long penance 
he would wear an iron chain around his body 
to the day of his death, adding a fresh link for 
every year that passed. Soon after the new 
reign had begun, various intrigues connected 
with a possible royal marriage were set on foot 
There were those, among them James himself, 
who were in favour of a French marriage or, 
failing that, of a Scottish one; on the other 
hand, there was a powerful party who were 
determined, in their own interest, to see the 
King married to an English Princess. And at 
the head of the English party was Lord Angus 
The King, however, had ideas of his own. He 
had for some time past been living with, and 
was deeply attached to, Margaret, the eldest of 
Lord Drummond’s three daughters. It is even 
possible that they were already secretly married. 
However that may be, all three girls died 
suddenly one morning after eating fish. There 








were rumours that they had been poisoned, in 
which connection the name of Angus was 
whispered; for, if anyone stood to gain by the 
elimination of Margaret Drummond, it was he 
and his friends, as the way to an English 
marriage was now open. In due course, it took 
place. In 1503 James married Margaret Tudor, 
daughter of Henry VII of England, with unfore- 
seen, but momentous, consequences to the two 
kingdoms. 

So much, then, for the character of King 
James. As has been shown, he was well, even 
splendidly, equipped for the kingly office that 
he was called upon to fill. At the same time, he 
suffered from an underlying cancer of doubt and 
guilt and suspicion that, were it ever to gain the 
ascendancy, might yet ruin all. 

And so we come to the year 1512. The King 


had now, at thirty-nine, reached the height of 


his powers. He had reigned, moreover, for 
twenty-four years and never had Scotland held 
her head higher among the nations of Europe. 
The supremacy of the crown was undisputed 
and, for the first time in her history, peace 
reigned throughout the country, from the 
remotest glens of the Highlands and the outer- 
most isles to the Borders. Such indeed was the 
general state of security that a man might ride, 
as the King himself often did, south to Whit- 
horn in Galloway or north to Tain in Suther- 


land, alone and unarmed without fear of 
molestation. Nor would a like state of affairs 


prevail again for another two centuries and more. 

Nevertheless, all was not well abroad. 
Scotland might now be bound by ties of rela- 
tionship to England; but, in fact, these meant 
very little. The King well knew that his people 
regarded the English marriage in much the 
same light as he himself did. It had been one 
dictated by policy; it had never been popular; 
and he had a number of well-founded grievances 


against his brother-in-law, King Henry VIII of 


England. First there was the matter of the 
murder of the Warden of the East Marches, Sir 
Robert Kerr. This crime had been committed 


by an illegitimate offspring of the Herons of 


Ford, a character well known throughout the 
Borders as the Bastard Heron; and despite 
repeated efforts on the part of James to have 
him either extradited or punished, nothing had 
been done, and he was still at large. Then 








there was the even graver matter of the ships. 
Two ships of the Scottish fleet under the 
command of Andrew Barton, the Lyon and the 


Fenme Pirwin, had been attacked off the Downs 


by the Lord High Admiral Howard, who suc- 
ceeded in capturing both ships and killing 
Barton. ‘To James’ indignant protest at this 
outrageous breach of the peace, “ the King of 
England wrote with brotherly salutations to the 
King of Scots of the robberies and evil doings 
of Andrew Barton;” which did nothing to 
lessen the rising tension between the two 
monarchs. Finally, there was the troublesome 
question of the Queen’s dowry, a valuable part 
of which, consisting of jewels, had not yet been 
handed over. 

It was at this juncture that Henry, being 
about to invade France, and anxious to prevent 
the opening of a “second front” in his rear 
while he was overseas, sent one Nicholas West 
as his Ambassador to the Court of Scotland. 
This was a most unfortunate step. West proved 
to be a pompous ass; and Henry’s demands 
were so arrogant and overbearing that it was 
inconceivable that any Scottish King, even had 
he been less high-spirited and quick-tempered 
than James, could possibly have accepted them. 
In the spring of 1513, Henry, ignoring the 
failure of his mission and his brother-in-law’s 
protests, set sail for France with a large army. 
The moment for decision had come. It would 
appear that, while most of the King’s councillors 
were in favour of action, not a few of the older 
and wiser ones very definitely were not. 
England was a formidable power under a 
young and truculent monarch, known to have 
inherited vast wealth. And, whereas a Tudor 
Queen had created certain obvious ties across 
the Border, Scotland’s obligations to France 
were of a traditional, if less explicitly, binding 
character. The King was torn between his wife 
and the English party on the one hand—to the 
common-sense aspect of whose views he could 
not altogether blind himself—and, on the 
other, the more urgent cries of those who felt, 
not only that recent insults must be avenged, 
but that the present opportunity of carrying 
such vengeance into effect was too favourable to 
be missed. At this critical moment a message 
came from France that decided the day. The 
Queen of France, Anne of Brittany, sent by the 









































hand of her ambassador, de la Motte (who was 
also a soldier), a dagger and a ring, together 
with a letter asking the King of Scots, as her 
Knight, to take three steps on to English soil 
and strike a blow for her sake. The French also 
promised to send artillery and men. The die 
was cast. But to all about him it was apparent 
from now on that King James was a “ fey” 
man. 

The army, the largest, until four centuries 
later, that was ever to leave Scotland, was 
summoned to rally at Edinburgh. On August 
22nd the host crossed the Tweed by the ford at 
Coldstream and, after taking Wark, marched 
downstream and laid siege to Norham Castle. 
This fortress, belonging to the Prince-Bishops 
of Durham and reputed to be impregnable, was 
captured, thanks to the French guns, in six days 
The Scots then turned south and attacked Ford 
Castle on the river Till, the seat of the incri- 
minated Herons. Lady Heron surrendered the 
castle; and the King, after spending two days 
there, dismantled it and retired with his army 
across the Till to a high plateau some two miles 
to the north-west, sheltered on the west side 
by a higher ridge known as Floddon Edge. The 
position was admirably chosen. It was high 
ground, well watered, with a track heading 
straight back to Coldstream, and with Floddon 
Edge close by, from which a good view south- 
ward could be had as far as Wooler, where the 
Earl of Surrey and his army were now 
assembled. 

At this point, it is well to remember that the 
Scots were not undertaking a full-scale invasion ; 
for critical historians have sometimes suggested 
that the Scots wasted time on minor operations, 
instead of marching south at once. They 
might indeed have done so, had it been their 
intention. But it was not; their intention was 
to comply strictly with the wishes expressed by 
the French Queen—namely, to open a new front 
in the English rear and thereby to force the 
enemy to draw as many troops as possible from 
France. To effect this, they only had to stay 
where they were. The question of whether 
there was now to be a general engagement, and, 
if so, when and where, was one that it was for 
the English commander to answer. Not only 
was Surrey’s problem difficult; but it required 
an immediate solution, as his army was running 
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short of supplies and, in another two days at 
most, would be forced to retire, unless he could 
tempt or force the Scots to quit the higher 
ground and fight. But, in view of their superior 
numbers, even that was not enough. They 
must be fought in detail. A frontal attack was 
out of the question. There was, in any case, the 
river Till between them—an obstacle immedi 
ately facing Surrey and a protection, illusory as 
it proved, to the Scottish left flank some two 
miles distant. The obvious way of moving the 
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Twizel Bridge and the River Till, crossed by the larger part of the Earl of 


manoeuvre that cut the 


Scots was to threaten their communications. 
That meant a long march north, crossing Till 
by Twizel bridge, and again a march of several 
miles westward to the track leading from the 
Scottish camp under Floddon Edge to Cold- 
stream. It could be done, but only with great 
circumspection. The risk of being caught 
while crossing the bridge was daunting—all 
the more so to an Englishman if he remembered 
what had happened at Stirling Bridge two 
hundred years before. 

There was a sort of chivalric agreement, 
arrived at between the two armies, that they 
should meet and do battle on the 9th. By the 
8th, Surrey had decided upon his plan of action. 
And a daring one it was. In fact, the appalling 
risks he was prepared to hazard may be taken 
as an indication of the straits he was in. On the 
following morning, at earliest light, the Admiral 
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Surrey’ 
off from their home 


and his brother, Sir Edmund Howard, with 
the larger part of the entire army, and the 
baggage train,’ were to break camp and move 
eastwards along the road leading to Berwick. 
But a short distance on, and out of sight of the 
scouts on Floddon Edge, they were to turn at 
right angles to their left and march north- 
wards for Twizel. There they were to cross the 
bridge and make across country, until they had 
placed themselves between the Scots and their 
home. Surrey himself, with an adequate force, 
would follow them, while Sir Edward Stanley, 
with his Cheshire and Lancashire archers, 
would remain behind and eventually advance 
directly towards the Scottish position, crossing 
the Till by the ford at Ford Castle. What 
Surrey did not tell his sons—presumably 


‘Why the baggage train went with the 
has never been satisfactorily explained. 
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because he knew that they would never agree 
to carry out the plan if he did—was that his 
own intention was to follow after them for a 
certain distance, about halfway along the road 
to Twizel, and then turn left-handed across the 
Till, by a ford of which the Bastard Heron is 
said to have told him, and strike at the Scottish 
flank independently. Surrey, aged seventy and 
a martyr to gout, was deliberately dividing his 
forces in the face of a superior enemy; which, 
as he well knew, was a major blunder according 
to all the canons of military strategy. But his 
plan was based, first upon the assumption that 
the Scots would think he was marching on 
Berwick, and would not make any move until 
they understood that their communications 
were being threatened, and that then they 
would move northwards to meet this threat; 
and that he, by striking at their right flank while 
they were on the move, would relieve the 


pressure on his sons, while the archers, coming 
up on his left, would cause confusion in the 
Scottish rear. The success of the plan depended, 
in the first place, upon accurate timing and, in 
the second, upon luck. 

At five a.m. on September gth—it was a wet 
morning, with a wind from the south-west— 
the Admiral and his brother started their march. 
The ground in all this neighbourhood is hilly 
and uneven; and, once they had turned off the 
Berwick road, their movements were hidden 
from even the keenest eye up on Floddon. By 
eleven they were crossing the bridge at Twizel, 
and were seen doing so by a scout who, after 
ascertaining by a glance at the banners who the 
leaders were, galloped with all speed back to the 
camp to report the news. 

In the Scottish camp, despite appearances of 
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martial preparedness, all was not well. Little 
less than a fortnight earlier, before Norham, 
the King had ratified an Act of Parliament dis- 
pensing with the feudal succession duties in 
favour of the heirs of those who might be slain 
in battle. Such a measure was indeed commonly 
passed at the close of a campaign; but no man 
had ever heard of its being hurried on to the 
statute book before a battle had even been 
fought.° That very morning, too, a Friday, as 
the sun rose, reddening the rain-drops that 
fell from the tent-fringes, many remarked that 
it looked as if the whole camp dripped blood. 
Moreover, that same morning, unknown to any 
but himself and his confessor, the King had 
discarded the penitential chain that he had 
patiently worn for twenty-five years. And, 
lastly, the long-suppressed fires of his resent- 
ment against Angus had suddenly blazed forth 
in the sight of all. When the scouts had come 
down from the hill at five o’clock with the news 
of the English army’s move, it had been 
generally agreed that they were making for 
Berwick, and that the Scots themselves could 
fall back on their own base at leisure. There 
was but one dissentient voice, that of old Angus, 
who, grasping the essential part of Surrey’s 
design, told James bluntly that, on the contrary, 
there was no time to lose, and that the sooner 
they got on the move the better. The King, 
who was in no mood to brook contradiction, 
least of all from so ancient an adversary, said 
that himself he saw no cause for haste, but 
should Angus, for fear or for any other reason, 
prefer not to stay with him he had his full 
permission to go home. Whereupon Angus, 
pale with fury, strode out of the tent, called for 
his horse, and rode back to Scotland. The 
Douglases, however, stayed, and his two sons, 
both of whom were killed in the battle. 

It was towards midday, then, after receiving 
the news from Twizel, that the King gave orders 
to the host to break camp and proceed along 
the road that now bears the name of Encamp- 
ment Lane, northward to Coldstream. This 
they did in three divisions. In front was Lord 
Home and the Earl of Huntly, with a mixed 
force of Border horsemen and Highlanders; 
then came the men of the Border Burghs under 
the Earls of Crawford and Montrose, and 

®* Hili Burton, Vol. III, p. 7s. 
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behind them, a quarter of a mile separating 
each body from the next, came the main body 
commanded by the King himself, made up of 
the men of Ayrshire, Galloway, Perthshire, 
Fife and the Lothians, as well as the artillery 
and a French battalion under d’Aussi. Behind 
them, in Crookham Dene, as a protective rear- 
guard against Stanley’s archers, who could be 
seen getting ready to advance from Ford, were 
placed the Highlanders and Islesmen under 
the Earls of Lennox and Argyll. With them was 
La Motte, the French Ambassador, to whose 
known military experience the choice of so 
promising a defensive position has been 
ascribed. 

It was still raining. By this ume the Admiral, 
for ever looking back in the hope of seeing his 
father following after, had reached a point 
midway between Twizel bridge and Cornhill. 
In front of him was the steep acclivity leading 
up to the Fioddon ,Edge plateau; at his back 
was the Tweed. Halting in some perplexity, 
while his brother, Sir Edmund, with a smaller 
force and the baggage, pushed on further to the 
right, he suddenly caught sight of Home’s 
Borderers coming over the crest of the hill. 
For all he knew, this might be, as indeed it was, 
the vanguard of the whole Scottish army des- 
cending on his own and his brother’s isolated 
and unsupported forces. It was then that, 
taking the Agnus Dei from his neck, he sent a 
horseman off ‘with it to Surrey, imploring him 
to hasten his approach. It is unlikely that the 
messenger ever found Surrey, since by now 
that wily commander was not hurrying up from 
behind the Admiral to his support but marching 
on the other side of the hill, across his front— 
a fact which, had he known it, would certainly 
have given a severe shock to that choleric 
sailor’s already over-strained nervous system. 
The Borderers with Huntly’s men, however, 
charged at once down the hill on Edmund 
Howard’s detachment and, after a fight during 
which Sir Edmund himself was unhorsed and 
Sir Brian Tunstall, one of the few English 
knights to fall that day, was killed, overthrew 
all opposition, plundered the baggage train and 
continued on their way rejoicing. 

In the meanwhile, from the hill, the stout 
burghers of Crawford and Montrose, a com- 
pact body armed “in the Almayn’s manner ”’ 














with eighteen-foot long Swiss pikes, descended 
upon the Admiral. These pikes, invaluable in 
their day as a defensive weapon against cavalry, 
were almost useless when matched against the 
short sword or bill, such as the English here 
carried. Once the head of his pike had been 
cut off, the pikeman was left defenceless with a 
sixteen-foot stick in his hands; which would 
appear to account for the fact that, when this 
particular fight ended—and a flank attack by 
Sir Edmund and his survivors may well have 
decided it—hardly a man of the entire Scottish 
force remained alive. 

It is impossible to deny the brilliance of 
Surrey’s strategy. The Scots were engaged, and 
defeated in detail, by a combination of happy 
tuming and masterly co-ordination between 
subordinate commanders. Surrey’s own pres- 
sure on the right flank of the third and main 
body of the Scots came just in time to prevent 
their going down to the assistance of the hard- 
pressed burghers; and the latter’s overthrow 
enabled the victorious brothers, in their turn, 
to come to their father’s help, by attacking the 
Scots on an exposed flank. 

The battle had now been raging for three 
hours or more; and a bitter and exhausting 
struggle it must have been, man to man with 
sword, knife and billhook. An extra grain in 
the balance, on one side or the other, could 
decide all; and presently it did so. For over the 
hill, with Edward Stanley’s archers on their 
heels, came the panic-stricken remnants of the 
Highland rear-guard, causing confusion among 
the tiring ranks of the Scottish and French 
soldiery. The ambush had failed. Stanley had, 
indeed, advanced as foreseen, quite unsuspici- 


Surrey 


ous of any opposition on the way—so much so, 
that his men were carrying their bows in water- 
proof cases against the rain. But the strain of 
waiting and, maybe, the sound of gunfire in 
their rear, had proved too much for Celtic 
patience; and the Highlanders had broken 
cover and charged while the English were yet 
far enough off to free their bows and mow them 
down in the open field. All that were left of 
them fled, leaving Lennox, Argyll and La Motte 
to fight it out, until all three were killed. 

The arrival of the archers decided the day 
The horses of the Scottish nobles, being 
armoured only in front, became unmanageable ; 
and their riders, in plate armour from head to 
foot, had to dismount. The King was last seen, 
sorely wounded, fighting within a spear’s length 
of Surrey’s litter—an attack of gout prevented 
the Earl from putting foot to ground. There 
was nothing left but to form a ring and dic; 
and by nightfall all was over. 

Early the following morning the English, 
who had camped on the field, were alarmed to 
see a body of horse and foot appear from the 
direction of the Coldstream ford. It was Lord 
Home, with such stragglers as he had been 
able to collect in the night once rumours of 
disaster had reached him. But a discharge from 
some of the captured guns drove him off 
Scotland was now prostrate, and the door was 
wide open. But Surrey, contrary to expecta 
tions, did not invade, but drew back to New- 
castle, where he disbanded his army. His 
achievement was greater than he knew; for 
never again was Scotland’s voice to be heard, 
speaking as an equal among her peers, in the 
council of European nations. 
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= HRISTIANS AND SPICES ” was the answer 
CC atessay given by one of Vasco da 
Gama’s men to some _ astonished 
Tunisian traders on the west coast of India who 
asked what had brought the Portuguese 
pioneers round the Cape of Good Hope to 
Calicut in 1498. The close association between 
God and Mammon, which was the hall-mark of 
the Portuguese missionary and commercial 
empire in the East, was also responsible for 
their arrival in Ceylon seven years later. Sri 
Lanka, “‘ the supremely beautiful island,” was 
then the only place in the world where the 
stunted cinnamon tree was cultivated, and its 
fragrant bark yielded a spice which was even 
more highly valued than the Malabar pepper 
and the Moluccan cloves, mace, and nutmegs 
which had originally tempted the Portuguese 
to the East. 

But if cinnamon was the main attraction, 
Ceylon provided others in the form of precious 
stones, pearls, elephants and ivory, which led 
to the Portuguese building a fort at Colombo in 
1518. From early days they had hopes of con- 
verting to Christianity one or other of the three 
kings who divided the island between them in 
1521, but the civil warfare which resulted, and 
in which the Portuguese became embroiled, 
did not facilitate the work of conversion. It 
seemed for a time that they might achieve their 
object when Dharmapala, the last king of the 
Kotte dynasty, which claimed paramountcy 
over the island, died childless in 1597, for by a 
deed of gift dated seventeen years earlier he 
had bequeathed his dominions and the over- 
lordship of Ceylon to the King of Portugal. 
This donation was not recognized by the rulers 
of the highland kingdom of Kandy, who main- 
tained their independence in a series of wars 
remarkable for their bitterness and their 
vicissitudes. 

At the height of their power, the Portuguese 
controlled about two-thirds of the island, in- 
cluding all the maritime and lowland districts 
where the cinnamon grew, and they may have 
converted about as many as 250,000 people, 
though no exact estimate is possible. The hard- 
pressed King of Kandy, Raja Sinha II (1629- 
1687), at length invoked the aid of the Dutch; 
and after a three-cornered struggle the Por- 
tuguese were finally expelled in June 1658, 
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* Christians 
and Spices’ 


PORTUGUESE 
MISSIONARY METHODS 
IN CEYLON 


1618-1658 


The methods used, or alleged to have been 
used, by Portuguese proselytizers 
more than three hundred years ago, 


remain a “ living issue in Ceylon politics.” 
By C. R. BOXER 


when their last stronghold in the Tamil king- 
dom of Jaffnapatam capitulated to the Dutch 
commander, Rijkloff van Goens.' 

But if the Portuguese left the “ supremely 
beautiful island ” three hundred years ago, the 
memory of their occupation is anything but 
dead. They may not have converted more than 
about ten per cent of the inhabitants; but the 
methods which they used, or are alleged to have 
used, are still a living issue in Ceylon politics. 
A learned Ceylonese Jesuit wrote not so many 
years ago: “‘A very large number of persons, 


‘Cf. “ Ceylon through Puritan eyes. Robert 
Knox in the kingdom of Kandy, 1660-1679,” 
History Today, October 1954, pp. 660-667 








inclined”? to European faith and manners. 


of all sorts and conditions of life, our own 
countrymen and foreigners, much as they differ 
in education and upbringing, in racial pre- 
judice and religious convictions and outlook on 
life, all agree in one thing, that the Portuguese 
made their converts at the point of the sword.” 
The Inquisition is usually thrown in for good 
measure, and I am told that similar allegations 
played a not entirely negligible part in Mr. 
Bandaranaike’s victory at the polls in 1955. 
This topic is therefore not a purely academic 
one, and it may be of interest briefly to consider 
the old Portuguese missionary methods in 
general, and their application to Ceylon in 


particular. Did they use force, and if so, to 


A view of the city of Galle, where, in 1650, the Dutch governor observed that many of the Ceylonese “ 
This attitude, however, was not 
Buddhists whose sanctuaries had been wantonly destroyed 
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hared by devout Hindus and 


what extent ? What was their attitude to Asian 
languages, culture, and education? How was 
their missionary work affected by their desire 
to monopolize the spice-trade ? 

For the theoretical answers to these ques- 
tions, as distinct from their practical imple- 
mentation, we must turn to the proceedings of 
the ecclesiastical councils which were period- 
ically celebrated at Goa from 1567 onwards 
There was no resident bishop in Ceylon, and 
it was at Goa that the lines of ecclesiastical and 
missionary policy were laid down, though they 
might subsequently be modified by higher 
authority at Lisbon or at Rome. The Council 
held in 1567 is a particularly interesting one, 
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were still very favourably 
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The Dutch occupation of the city of Jaffnapatam, after their victory over the Portuguese, 1658 


as the post-Tridentine Church was then in the 
first flush of its confident strength, and this 
was reflected in the deliberations at Goa. The 
Council was guided by three principles, the 
last of which was difficult (if not impossible) 
to reconcile with the other two: 

1. All religions other than the orthodox 
Roman Catholic faith as defined in the Council 
of Trent were intrinsically wrong and harmful 
in themselves. 

2. The Crown of Portugal had the definite 
duty of spreading the Roman Catholic faith, 
and the secular power of the state could be used 
to support the spiritual power of the church. 

3. Conversions must not be made by force, 
since the grace of God can be confirmed by Him 
alone. 

The decision of the Council on this last point 
was worded, in part, as follows: “ First of ail, 
it decrees that it ts not licit to bring anyone over 
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to our faith and baptism by force with threats and 
terrorism, for nobody comes to Christ by faith 
unless he is drawn by the Heavenly Father with 
voluntary love and prevenient grace, . . . but 
unbelievers must be drawn to the faith by the 
example of a good life, and by the preaching of 
the truth of our belief and the refutation of their 
errors, so that with the knowledge of these things 
they may leave their falsehoods and receive Christ 
who is the way, the truth, and the life. Likewise, 
those who want to bring unbelievers over to the 
true faith must try to treat them meekly and 
benignly, so that not only by preaching but by 
means of benefits and favours they may gain them 
for Christ.” 

The effect of this tolerant opening gambit 
was, however, greatly modified by various other 
decisions of the Council, which received the 
force of law by a viceregal decree of the same 
year. This decree enacted, iter alia, that all 








heathen temples in Portuguese-controlled ter- 
ritory should be demolished; that the name of 
the prophet Mohammed should not be invoked 
in the Muslim call to prayer from a mosque; 
that all non-Christian priests, teachers, and holy 
men should be expelled; and that all their 
sacred books, such as the Koran, should be 
seized and destroyed wherever found. Hindus 
and Buddhists were prohibited from visiting 
their respective temples in neighbouring ter- 
ritories, and even the transit passage of foreign 
pilgrims to such destinations was forbidden. 
A ban was also placed on that ritual bathing 
which is such a feature of Hinduism. 
Non-Christian marriage ceremonies and 
religious processions could not be celebrated 
publicly, and no conversions were allowed 
from Islam to Hinduism or to Buddhism, and 
vice versa, but only to Christianity. Mono- 
gamy was decreed for everyone, irrespective of 
their religion; and men who were already living 
with more than one wife (or co-habiting with 
more than one concubine) were ordered to dis- 
miss all save the one whom they had first 
married. All orphaned children were to be 
given Christian tutors or foster-parents; and if 
one of the partners in a pagan marriage was 
converted, the children and property were to 
be given into his (or her) keeping. Christians 
were not allowed to live or lodge with non- 
Christians, nor were the former to have: other 
than strictly business dealings with the latter. 
Nominal rolls were to be made of all heathen 


families, and they were to be sent in groups of 


fifty to hear Christian propaganda in the local 
churches and convents on alternate Sundays. 
A sharply increasing scale of fines was levied on 
those who tried to evade this obligation. Non- 
Christians were to be officially and legally dis- 
criminated against, and converts equally 
favoured, in competition for public offices and 
remunerative posts. Most of these regulations 
were tightened by the later enactments of suc- 
cessive Councils, though a few were relaxed ; and 
it was not long before Muslim mosques shared 
the fate of Hindu and Buddhist temples in 
places where they had not already been des- 
troyed by the crusading fury of the original 
conquistadores. 

It is obvious that these discriminatory and 
coercive measures, if they did not actually force 
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people to become Christians, gave them every 
inducement to do so, and made it very difficult 
for them to remain anything else. Deprived of 
their priests, teachers, holy men, sacred books, 
and places of worship, not to mention the public 
exercise of their respective cults, it was con 
fidently expected that the “ false heathen and 
Moorish ”’ religions would wither and die on 
territory controlled by the Portuguese Crown 
But, as the Council of 1567 sententiously 
observed, it was one thing to enact good laws 
and another to enforce them. In fact, their 
application varied widely according to place, 
time, and circumstances, and more particularly 
according to the character of the different 
viceroys. The Council of 1567 specifically 
exempted the mosques at Ormuz from its anti 
Muslim provisions; and the Hindu traders at 
Diu soon secured exemption for their own 
temples and religious observances, partly on 
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OPRIMEIRO CONCILIO 
Prouingial celebrado em Goa, 
no anno de 1567, 


Frontispiece of the proceedings of the Ecclesiastical 
Council at Goa, printed in Goa, 1567. At these 
Councils, the lines of Portuguese missionary policy were 


laid down 














Elephants employed in over-turning palm-trees 


account of the help they rendered to the Jesuit 
missionaries in Abyssinia. The Dutch Calvinist, 
Linschoten, no friendly critic of the Portuguese, 
tells us that when he was at Goa in the years 
1583-89, “all sorts of nations, as Indians, 
heathens, Moors, Jews, Armenians, Gujeratis, 
Banyans, Brahmins, and of all Indian nations 
and people which do all dwell and traffic 


therein,” were allowed complete freedom of 


conscience, provided they practised their 
marriage-rites “‘and other superstitious and 
devilish inventions ” behind closed doors. 
Although the decree of 1567 ostensibly put 
an end to all social intercourse between Por- 
tuguese families and their non-Christian neigh- 
bours, we know that this continued. Successive 
ecclesiastical councils denounced not only the 
toleration of heathen religious processions but 
the practice of Christians lending their jewellery, 
finery, and slaves to the participants therein. 
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they are “ very greedy after the fruit 


We also gather from ecclesiastical fulminations 
that the Portuguese on supplied 
cannon to fire salutes during the Muslim Fast 
of Ramadhan ! Far from enforcing monogamy 
on all and sundry, as the puritanical prelates of 
1567 and later Councils decreed, many of the 
Portuguese themselves maintained seraglios 
whenever they could, and the missionaries’ 
reports are full of complaints concerning 
Lusitanian concupiscence on a staggering scale. 

As regards Ceylon, this island did not 
become, even theoretically, Portuguese territory 
before the death of Dharmapala in 1597; but 
the Christian puppet-king followed the example 


occasion 


of his suzerain in trying to confiscate the 
temple-lands and divert their revenues to 
the maintenance of Christian churches. On the 


other hand, the Convention of Malvana in 
the same year, where the Ceylonese (other than 
those of Kandy) swore allegiance to the Crown 











of Portugal, stipulated that all existing native 
laws and customs should be respected, though 
leave was given to propagate Christianity freely. 
Where the missionaries were not given temple- 
villages for their support, they usually received 
other villages for the same purpose, as almost 
all the land was held by service tenure. Accord- 


ing to their own accounts, they treated the — 


villagers with kindness and consideration, 
whereas many of the Portuguese fidalgos and 
Sinhalese officials who became village lords 
acted in the most tyrannical and rapacious 
fashion. The laymen, of course, denied this, 
and alleged in their turn that the missionary 
friars and Jesuits oppressed their converts. 
The fact remains that the missionaries were 
authorized to use force (to a limited degree) 
on their converts and to levy fines to ensure 
church attendance, etc., but they claimed that 
physical punishment was rarely inflicted, and 
then only on low-caste individuals. 

The missionaries cannot be absolved (nor 
would they wish to have been) from complicity 
in the temple-wrecking and _ idol - bashing 
which marked much of the Portuguese period; 
but it is only fair to state that most of this took 
place during the endemic wars with Kandy, 
and that the Buddhist Sinhalese likewise des- 
troyed the churches of the Christian mis- 
sionaries during these campaigns. The most 
famous (or rather infamous) instances of this 
iconoclasm were the wanton destruction of the 
Vishnu temple at Dondra in 1587, and of three 
greatly venerated temples at Trincomalee in 
1624; but mention may also be made of the 
Portuguese governor of Jaffnapatam who 
boasted that he had destroyed s00 Hindu 
temples in that kingdom alone. 

In addition to the Sinhalese, who were pre- 
dominantly Buddhists, and the Tamils, who 
were predominantly Hindu, the Portuguese 
also found a number of “‘ Moors,” as they are 
still called, in the island. These were Muslims 
of Arab stock who had been settled in Ceylon 
for centuries, chiefly as traders, middlemen, 
and money-lenders. The Portuguese were 
hostile to them from the start, for obvious 
religious and economic reasons; and the mis- 
sionaries, here as elsewhere, never achieved 
any success with the Muslims. André Furtado, 
the conqueror of Jaffnapatam, massacred 800 








of them in 1591; but, despite the intermittent 
persecutions to which they were subjected, 
neither the Sinhalese nor the Portuguese could 
do without them. They survived similar dis- 
criminatory treatment during the Dutch period, 
when the Calvinist predikants disliked them as 
much as the Roman Catholic priests and friars 
had done; and there are about half a million 
of them in Ceylon today. 

Regarding the reaction of the missionaries 
to the Ceylonese ways of life, one of the main 
difficulties was that of caste. The Sinhalese 
Buddhists had a caste-system, though theore- 
tically it was only an occupational division; 
but the Portuguese gave great offence to 
Buddhist Sinhalese and Hindu Tamils alike by 
the way they frequently rode rough-shod over 
both. Inevitably, many of their converts were 
lowly individuals who hoped to better them- 
selves, and who were often placed by the 
Portuguese in positions of trust and command 
over people of different castes. Moreover, 
though many of the missionaries were men of 
exemplary lives, they did belong to a priest- 
hood that not only served the altar but lived 
by it. This could not fail to shock devout 
Buddhists whose monks (bAikkhus) might not 
so much as touch money and who lived entirely 
on gifts in kind. 

Another difficulty was the language barrier. 
The pioneer Portuguese missionaries had not 
bothered much about learning the tongues of 
the people whom they were trying to convert; 
but the Council of 1567 stressed the vital 
importance of fluency in the vernacular for 
successful missionary work. This admonition 
was repeated by later Councils, and the Crown 
for a long time took the same view. On one 
occasion it was ordered that priests who could 
not preach in the language of their converts 
should not receive their government stipends 
until they became proficient. As late as 1654, 
when Ceylon was on the eve of capture by the 
Dutch, the authorities at Goa ordered that all 
workers in the Ceylon mission-field should 
receive instruction in Sinhalese and Tamil, at 
Colombo and Jaffnapatam respectively. Some 
of the Franciscan friars became excellent 


linguists; but others paid little heed to the 
repeated orders of their superiors and continued 
to rely on interpreters. 


Oudewil . 





A missionary 


degree 


As concerns the study of Buddhist and 
Hindu sacred books, most of the missionaries 
were content to dismiss them as the works of 
the devil, or of unenlightened barbarians at 
best. The Jesuits may be excepted from this 
rule, and even among the friars there were some 
like the Franciscan who told the Inquisitors at 
Goa in 1620: “ that everywhere he had been 
he had made a study of heathendom, both 
because of his obligation to do so on account 
of his missionary labours and pastoral duties, 
as also because he, the witness, was of an 
enquiring turn of mind, and so he continually 
studied the ways of the heathen.” 

The missionaries did not neglect the ele- 
mentary education of their converts. When the 
Dutch conquered the island in 1656-58, they 
were astonished, and indeed alarmed, at the 
number of Roman Catholic village-schools 


ettlement at Oudewil; “‘ the missionaries were authorized to use force 
on their converts a 
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which they found, particularly in Jaffna, where 
there was an attendance roll of some twenty 
thousand children. These church schools 
naturally confined themselves to instruction in 
the faith and in the “ three R’s,”’ mostly in the 
Portuguese language, but higher education of a 
sort was available for a few at the headquarters 
of the Religious Orders at Colombo. The 
Jesuits’ prize pupil was the great Sinhalese 
poet, Alagiyawanna. He became a convert in 
middle age, after having read the New Testa- 
ment “‘ with so much attention and ardour that 
in less than six months there was not a passage 
which he could not recite, for he had learnt 
Latin very thoroughly.” It may be added that 
several of the Sinhalese kings and princes could 
speak and write Portuguese. Even their arch- 
enemy, Raja Sinha II, was fluent in this 
language; and he refused to take any notice of 














the dispatches which his Dutch allies addressed 
to him unless they were accompanied by a 
translation in Portuguese. 

The sixteenth-century Portuguese moralist, 
Fr. Heitor Pinto, 0.P., has scornful words for 
those of his countrymen “ who will go to the 
ends of the earth in pursuit of riches, but will 
not take a step for the love of Christ.” If the 
missionary writers and chroniclers are to be 
credited, the majority of the Portuguese lay- 
men in Ceylon belonged to the former category, 
and their unscrupulous greed did great harm 
to the mission. St. Francis Xavier’s outburst 
in this connection is well known; and a Domini- 
can friar who visited the island a few years later 
lamented that the flourishing Christian com- 
munities which he had previously seen “ were 
now all lost through the misconduct and ill- 
government of the Portuguese.”” They were 
soon reconstituted; but similar complaints 
occur with monotonous frequency during the 
first half of the seventeenth century. Among 


the worst offenders were the rapacious village 
lords, who “ not only milked but bled ” their 
service-villagers, “treating their wives and 
daughters in ways which are as unworthy of 


Christians as of being recorded here,” wrote 
Antonio Bocarro, the official chronicler of 
Portuguese India in 1635. 

Cinnamon was a royal monopoly, as it had 
been in the time of the Sinhalese kings; but 
government salaries and “ perks ’’ were some- 
times paid in this commodity. The cinnamon- 
peelers, or chalias, formed a distinct caste with 
the cultivation and peeling of cinnamon as their 
form of tenurial service. They were not liable 
to any other kind of labour; but the Portuguese 
occasionally violated the caste-system by em- 
ploying them on other jobs. A chalia began 
work at the age of twelve and continued until 
he was incapacitated, the amount of cinnamon 
that each individual had to deliver varying in 
accordance with his age. The harvest was a bi- 
annual affair; and the chalias lived in the woods 
for weeks at a time during the busy season. 
Areca-nut ranked next to cinnamon as a valu- 
able export, and the service-villagers frequently 
complained of the way in which their Por- 
tuguese overlords made them deliver vast 
quantities of these nuts at derisory prices. 

Precious stones were another royal mono- 


poly in theory; but embezzlement was wide- 
spread. “ For the King’s Treasury is like an 
owl from which all the birds pluck a feather,” 
as Captain Jodo Ribeiro, a veteran of the 
Ceylon wars, noted in his homely way. An- 
other crown monopoly, and one which was 
more easily enforced, was the elephant-trade. 
Ceylon elephants were reputedly the best and 
most intelligent in the world; and they fetched 
high prices from the rajas of southern India. 
They were also used for haulage work in the 
great dockyard-arsenal at Goa, and in building 
fortifications. One elephant called Huratald 
“little pet’) was so popular that it was even 
spared during the great siege of Colombo 
Sept. 1655-May 1656) when all other animals 
were killed and eaten by the famished garrison 
It is alleged to have been still alive when the 
British captured Colombo in 1796. 

Despite the tyrannical behaviour of many 
of the Portuguese governors and the rapacious 
greed of many of their village lords, the fact 
remains that the Franciscan friars and other 
missionaries built up a remarkably steadfast 
Roman Catholic community in Ceylon. Though 
left without priests for several decades after 
the expulsion of their Portuguese pastors, the 
Ceylonese Catholics survived the persecution 
of the Dutch Calvinist régime, largely through 
the devoted labours of the Goan Oratorians 
who smuggled themselves into the island from 
1687 onwards. Another reason for the appeal of 
Catholicism lay in the close affinity of some of 
its external observances—tritual, saints, images, 
rosaries, religious processions—with those of 
Hinduism and Buddhism. Calvinism, with its 
insistence on the lack of symbols and its stress 
on the Bible, offered no such attractions. 

To sum up, it can be said that the Portuguese 
did not seek to impose Christianity at the point 
of the sword, or to maintain it through the 
action of the Inquisition, for the Holy Office 
was never established in Ceylon. But they did 
seek to foster their religion through coercive 
and discriminatory legislation, although the 
enforcement thereof varied widely in time and 
place. The official policy was to favour and 
encourage converts; but the missionaries com- 
plained that sometimes even the “ Moors” 
were better treated than their neophytes. The 
Dutch governor of Galle observed in 1650 that 











many of the Ceylonese who owed their worldly 
advancement to the patronage of the Portuguese 
“were still very favourably inclined to their 
government and religion.” Naturally enough, 
this attitude was not shared by the devout 
Hindus and Buddhists whose temples had been 
wantonly destroyed; and it is their descendants 
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who are dominant in Ceylon today. Since it is 
admittedly the evil rather than the good which 
men de that lives after them, this helps to 
account for the rather strident and nationalistic 


tone which is sometimes observable in 
the statements of contemporary Sinhalese 
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LETTERS TO 


THE CONFEDERATE RIFLE 
SIR, 

In his interesting account of the battle of Gettys- 
burg has not Mr. Robert Conquest made a slip of 
the pen in stating that the effective range of the Civil 
War rifle was only 200 yards? The Federals were 
armed with Enfields bought from Britain or the 
Springfield equivalent. The Confederates started 
the war with a motley of weapons as varied as their 
uniforms, but by 1863 they were pretty well equipped 
with modern rifles captured from the enemy. The 
effective range of the Enfield in the hands of a 
competent marksman was, I submit, at least three 
times that given in the article. For example, in his 
letters from the Crimea, Captain Clifford, V.C., 
mentions British outposts picking off Russians at 
600 yards with their new Minié rifles. This was the 
predecessor of the Enfield and the first elongated- 
bullet weapon issued generally to the army, having 
been hurriedly distributed to our troops at the begin- 
ning of the war. 

Clifford also remarks that he reassured a nervous 
subaltern who feared an attack by Cossacks by 
pointing out that his picket could bowl over cavalry 
at 900 yards with the new rifle—probably an opti- 
mistic estimate of the musketry training of the day ! 
It may well be that the average bartle range in the 
Civil War was around 200 yards. But, if so, that 
must have been due to the inefficiency of the rifle- 
man, not to his weapon. Also, the dense clouds of 
smoke caused by lines of men in close order using 
black powder would blanket the view unless a 
breeze were blowing and this might often cause 
commanders to hold their fire until it could be most 
deadly. 

Secondly, is Mr. Conquest right in giving the 
rate of fire as one round per minute ? The smooth- 
bore musket could fire up to three rounds per 
minute in the hands of a trained man. The Enfield 
can scarcely have done less, since bullet and cart- 
ridge were in one piece and it was not necessary to 
hammer the round down with a mallet (as in the 
Baker rifle of Wellington’s day) thanks to the expand- 
ing plug in the base of the elongated bullet which 
acted as a gas-check on firing. 

Failure to realize the potentialities of new weapons 
is a commonplace of military history. A glaring 
example in our own may be taken from the Boer 
Wars of 1881 and 1899-1902. The humiliating 
defeats suffered by our troops at the hands of the 
‘untrained ’’ Boer marksmen were due largely to 
the inability of the average British infantryman to 
use his Martini or Lee-Metford properly. For- 
tunately, the lesson was learned at last. Between 1903 
and 1914 the British army’s musketry training was 
brought up to the standard demanded by his weapon 
As a result, the speed and accuracy of the Old Con- 
temptibles with the SMLE astonished the Germans 
and played no small part in saving the Allied cause 
in the first critical months of the war. Let us hope 
that those now in charge of our military training 
have the knowledge and imagination necessary to 
assure right use of the revolutionary weapons now 
coming into their hands! 

Yours, etc., 
A. P. Perry, 
Bucklebury, Berks. 


THE EDITORS 


Mr. Conquest writes : 


“ Etfective range ’’ was too loose an expression 
I did indeed mean effective battle-range. Extra- 
ordinarily long-range accuracies were obtainable by 
experts w.th the early rifle. Capt. Minié himself is 
said to have hit man-sized targets at 1,1§0 yards 
And in the Civil War both sides had sharpshooters, 
sometimes with telescopic sights, who made good 
practice at ths distances Mr. Perry mentions. But a 
volley delivered, as a unit, by ordinary soldiers is 
what really signified. Hans Busk in his The Rifl 

1859) speaks of the purpose of infantry manoeuvre 
as “to deliver at « distance of 200 to 250 yards an 
effective fire.” If anything this would be an over- 
estimate in United States conditions, as he was 
writing of well-trained European regulars with the 
best produced weapons  MBattine states that “ the 
distance at which rifle fire checked the Virginians "’ 
on July 3rd—though it did not halt them—was 
250 yards, and adds that this may “ very roughly be 
considered as the limit of decisive fire.”” Livermore 
says that the fire by Hays’ Union division upon the 
left of the Confederate attack was delivered at from 
100 to 200 yards. 

As to the rate of fire, Busk writes of a rapid-fire 
demonstrator at the Hythe small-arms school getting 
off 35 shots in 1§ minutes with the Enfield, little 
better than two a minute. The drill for loading (i.c., 
quite apart from aiming and firing) consisted of 21 
motions—*“‘ prepare ’’’ (2), “load” (§), “‘ rod (2), 
“home ”’ (4), “ return ”’ (2), ““ cap’ (6)! The round 
a minute often given as the rate in the Civil War may 
be a rough and ready estimate. But for average 
trocps, in battle circumstances, to be only half as 
quick as an expert with perfect weapons and ammu- 
nition in set-piece conditions does not seem 
unreasonable. 

Incidentally, Vanderslice gives the casualties 
in the Cemetery Ridge attack as Confederate 5,320, 
Union 2,332. As a very much higher proportion of 
Southern than Northern losses must have been due 
to artillery, and as they lost many prisoners as well, 
it seems not unlikely that in the actual fire-fight 
casualties were more or less even, which seems to 
imply—relevant to the question of rate of fire—that 
the Northerners did not get in many free shots before 
their opponents came to close quarters. The Vir- 
ginians reserved their fire till they were almost up to 
the Union line 


GANDHI AND LORD HALIFAX 
SIR, 

In perusing Mr. Francis Watson’s essay on 
“Gandhi and the Viceroys” in the February 
number of History Today, 1 was somewhat astonished 
to read his account on page 92 of an interview with 
the former Viceroy, then Lord Irwin, and now Lord 
Halifax, in which the latter purports to state the 
result of “‘ the long wrangle’ over an inquiry into 
‘“ police atrocities.” It is stated that Lord Irwin told 
Mr. Gandhi, “ why I am not going to have your 
inquiry,” and that Mr. Gandhi accepted the reasons 
given and said “‘ I drop the demand ” and “ that was 
the end of that, after three days.” 

I am astonished because actually Mr. Gandhi 
made it a condition of his going to the Round Table 
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Conference of 1930 that this inquiry should be held, 
and I was the Revenue Officer authorized by the 
Bombay Government, with the approval of the 
Government of India, to hold it just after Mr 
Gandhi left India for the Conference. 

The “ police atrocities’ in question were those 
alleged to have taken place in the Bardoli Taluka of 
the Surat District in connection with the “ no tax ” 
campaign, to which Mr. Watson briefly refers in his 
review of Mr. S. Gopal’s book “* The Viceroyalty of 
Lord Irwin 1926-31" on pages 137-38 of the same 
February number. 

The inquiry was held by me in the Bardoli 
Taluka, and its importance to the Congress Party 
was shown by the fact that the President of the 
Congress, “‘ Sardar’ Vallabbhai Patel, was present 
at every meeting and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, who 
conducted the case for the Congress, told me that 
the last words that Mr. Gandhi had said to him on 
board the ship before leaving were, “as for that 
Gordon affair, you look after him.” 

The result of the case after a number of witnesses 
had been heard was a complete collapse of the 
Congress allegations with the witnesses shown to 
have been tutored to make false statements. In fact, 
the further the inquiry went, the more obvious did 
this become, till finally the Congress witiidrew from 
the inquiry under a cloud of dust raised by demand- 
ing the production of masses of documents which 
had no connection with the subject of the inquiry 
and which I was therefore compelled to refuse 

After this abrupt collapse of the inquiry, I wrote 
a report on the affair up to date, stating my con- 
clusions, and it was published with full concurrence 
by the Government of Bombay, though naturally 
it was received with a storm of abuse by the Congress 
Press underlined by “* Sardar ”’ Patel. It is, however, 
significant to note that, so far as I heard, Mr. Gandhi 
on his return from the Conference made no remarks 
on the dénouement and he would hardly have kept 
silence had he retained his previous belief in the 
allegations for the truth of which he was solely 
dependent on the hysterical accusations of ** Sardar ”’ 
Patel 

Yours, etc., 
R. G. Gorpon; (1.C.S. retired), 
Saltsbury, Wiltshire. 


Sir. AMERICAN SOCIAL HISTORY 
In the latest issue of History Today the Book 
Review by Mr. Carl Bode entitled Culture at the 


Magazine Stand opens with a general paragraph 
defining ‘“‘the traditional American historian. ”’ 
This paragraph might give your readers a somewhat 
inaccurate view of American historians and _ his- 
toriography: for those who are interested in the 
subject, may I add a few notes to Mr. Bode’s piece ? 

There has been in America at least since the turn 
of the century a conscious effort to include “* cultural” 
or “ social ” elements of the national development in 
the usual historical bibliography. Even before the 
twentieth century began, such men as John Bach 
Macmaster and Edward Eggleston wrote histories of 
the American people whose subject included elements 
of their social history. Since then the number of 
social historians and histories has increased greatly. 
Outstanding among these is the series edited by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger entitled A History of American 
Life which develops in several volumes the social 
history of America from the discovery to the present 
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times The specialized bibliography dealing with 
specific areas such as urban development, family 
life, religion, and so on, is even more extensive 

I would add to Mr. Bode’s fairly brief list of 
American social historians the name of Professor 
Oscar Handlin of Harvard University, who would 
deserve mention for any one of his books. Of them 
all, The Uprooted, a study of the effects of American 
life on the immigrant, is one of the most valuable 
and interesting books written in the field of American 
social history, and ought to be considered by anyone 
who is interested in the problem 

I regret that Mr. Bode has had such an unfor- 
tunate experience with American historians. If he 
or any of the readers of this excellent magazine is 
interested in American historiography, I would be 
delighted to continue this correspondence 

Yours, etc., 
PRUDENCE W. LINDER, 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass 
Sir. THE U.S. AND JAPAN 

In your January issue, William P. Dionisio asserts 
that from “‘ 1900 to 1924 the United States suc- 
ceeded in destroying all existence of friendly relations 
between Japan and herself.” 

He proceeds to recite difficulties arising over 
the California land laws which, indeed, briefly 
caused some stir. These laws, following the usual 
pattern of Occidental exclusion policy as to Oriental 
immigration, were enacted by California for the 
economic protection of her citizens; not by the 
United States. He says President Theodore Roose 
velt instructed San Francisco school authorities to 
cease discrimination in seating Japanese school 
children. The President of the United States had 
no jurisdiction whatever over those or the schools 
of any State. He says that American treatment of 
Japanese “‘ was revenged on December 7th, 1941 
Pearl Harbour). 

The precise reverse ol Mr 
history is the true version 
were almost enthusiastically Japanophiles in that 
1900-1924 period. They stoutly favoured Japan in 
the Russo-Japanese War. Americans took Japanese 
students into their homes, practically as members 
of their families. Japanese styles swept the country 
and many a housewife wore a kimono as a house- or 
tea-gown. The works of Japanese artists, old masters 
and new, found a tremendous sale Scarcely a 
household was complete without its showing of 
Japanese prints while Japanese gardens, dwarf plants, 
flower arrangement were, as they say, all the rage 

Mr. Wallace Irwin’s character, Hashimura Togo, 
the Honourable Japanese Schoolboy, was a beloved 
figure of light literature. The Mikado and Madame 
Butterfly enjoyed probably a longer sustained 
popularity than any other operatic production in 
that period of 1900-1924. The Japanese Sandman 
was a tuneful and continuously popular song of the 
time. Lafcadio Hearne, the American writer who 
expatriated to Japan, had his own numerous follow- 
ing and it was even unhappily said at the time of 
Pearl Harbour that the country was unprepared 
because it was suffering from Lafcadio hernia ! 

This is an example which emphasizes the peril of 
judging the nation by momentary stirrings in one 
corner ! Yours, etc., 

HOMER JOSEPH Dopce, 
National Press Club, Washington, D.C 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FRIGHTENED INCOMPETENCE 
PETERLOO: THE MASSACRE AND ITS BACKGROUND. By 
Donald Read. (Manchester University Press. 30s 

There has never been much difficulty in deciding 
what happened at Peterloo. After all, there were 
some 60,000 people present, and some half dozen of 
them left behind coherent and credible reports of 
what they saw, from Samuel Bamford who marched 
in the ranks of the weavers to Lieutenant Jolliffe 
who rode in the charge of the Huzzars. Since Mr 


F. A. Bruton published his “‘ Three Accounts of 
Peterloo by Eye-witnesses ” in 1921 and Dr. G. M 
Trevelyan published his article in History on 


“The Number of Casualties at Peterloo”’ in 1922-3, 
the main outlines of the story of the tragic events of 
August 16th, 1819, have been beyond serious con- 
troversy. What still required to be done was to set 
the story against a thorough-go:ng analysis of the 
contemporary situation in Manchester. Only patient 
and dispassionate research into local history could 
produce this background with all its long-standing 
animosities, its cross-currents of conflicting interests, 
and its ultimately tragic tensions. This has now 
been achieved by Mr. Donald Read, whose admirable 
study sets before us the economic, social and religious 
situation of the Manchester area in and around the 
year 1819 like a finely drawn map of a field of 
magnetic force 

Hitherto historians have been content to talk of 
industrial conflict between cotton-masters and 
handloom-weavers, the stupid ignorance of rural 
magistrates face to face with the new phenomenon of 
an urban proletar:at, the embittered feelings of a 
profoundly peaceable and patient working-class, and 
the irresponsible behaviour of a yeoman-cavalry 
recruited from the bourgeoisie. Mr. Read has shown 
how vastly over-simplified and misleading are these 
concepts, and he has done it by a suitably Namerian 
examination of the actual personnel involved. His 
work is a tribute to the value of the quantitative 
approach, even if it loses something of colour and 
vitality—occupational defects which we are learning 
to tolerate in the Namierizing expert. 

Among many example of the enhanced com- 
plexity of the historical texture that results from the 
method, Mr. Read shows that the weavers greatly 
outnumbered the spinners in forming the spearhead 
of working-class agitation; that the cotton merchants 
were far less sympathetic than the manufacturers 
to the plight of the distressed artisan; and that the 
comprehensive “‘ Tory” label for the magistrates 
and employers conceals a serious divergence of 
attitude on both politics and economics between 
Tories and Pittites. Quantitative examination of the 
members of the Manchester and Salford Yeomanry 
at Peterloo reveals that only eleven out of about a 
hundred were manufacturers and merchants, while 
there were thirteen publicans among them, seven 
butchers, three attorneys, and one or two of every 
occupational category down to the plumber and the 
dancing-master. We begin to understand why they 
arrived at the scene of action half tipsy, their swords 
well-sharpened, and their horses out of control. 
As for the magistrates, only one of them belonged 
to Manchester—a characteristic they shared with by 
far the greater number of the assembled multitude. 
In apportioning the blame for the tragedy, Mr. 
Read shows conclusively that the Government 
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advised patience and restraint, in accordance with 
Lord Liverpool’s well-known dislike of “‘ coming to 
extremities,’ that the local magistrates acted in 
panic, and that the Government had no alternative 
but to support them once the tragedy had occurred 
It was entirely consonant with the tradition of 
government at that time to hold the view of Lord 
Liverpool that “ the Property of the country must 
be taught to protect itself,” and that the localities 
should be encouraged to vigilance and 
energy in their own defence. It was the view taken 
by wise and humane military men on the spot, such 
as Sir John Byng, and by enlightened Tories, such as 
George Canning The notion that Peterloo was a 
Wellingtonian prelude to a reign of terror, as Henry 
Brougham suspected, was pernicious nonsense 
Indeed, Peterloo was the unpremeditated outcome of 
defective local government and primitive peace- 
keeping arrangements in a society that was badly in 
need of a new suit of administrative clothes. Had 
the local authorities been inspired by the bloody 
minded tactics of continental despotisms, they would 
never have allowed the Peterloo meeting to take 
place at all. As it was, they waited, like good Tory 
traditionalists, to see “ what complexion the meeting 


exercise 


might take,” and then acted with frightened in 
competence. 
If Mr. Read’s work is to be criticized in any 


respect, it must be in the matter of his treatment of 
the larger significance of the story He scarcely 
suggests that Peterloo was the culmination of the 
slow and painful education of working-men, at the 
hands of leaders such as Cobbett and Cartwright, 
to the point where they understood that Parlia- 
mentary reform was the sine gua non of their economic 
betterment. He does not suggest it because, as he 
says in his preface, he does not believe it. And yet, 
the fact that working-men were to resort to direct 
action, Luddism, strikes, and simple rioting in future 
years does not alter the fact that the Manchester 
meeting was inspired by a conscious political motiva- 
tion that had been gaining ground at the expense of 
other and less sophisticated objectives for many 
years past. Surely it is in this sense that Peterloo 
was a landmark in working-class history. Nothing 
like it had been seen before: sixty thousand people 
assembled in perfect order and with a perfectly 
sensible political objective. It was this very “ beauti- 
ful order ’’ that really impressed and frightened the 
old monopolists of political authority as they surveyed 
the scene from the tall house overlooking St. Peter’s 
Fields. Henry Hunt, who was the principal speaker 


that day, had himself defined the purpose of the 
meeting as a “ concentration ”’ of opinion for Radical 
reform. ‘* We have nothing to do,” he wrote, “* but 


concentrate public opinion . The Government 
of the day saw the phenomenon likewise, and with 
trepidation, as a deliberate attempt to make the 
masses conscious of their own strength. Shelley was 
to take up the refrain, when he heard of Peterloo in 
distant Italy 

Rise like Lions after slumber 

In unvanquishable number . 

Ye are many—they are few. 

Indeed, the whole question of the place of Peter- 
loo in the story of liberal, or democratic, politics is 
treated with considerably less conviction than the 
question of its origins and consequences within the 
immediate situation. Mr. Read, however, has dealt 
faithfully with its invigorating influence upon the 
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middle-class Radicals and its rejuvenating effect on 
the Whigs. It would be worth pointing out that we 
also owe to it some of Shelley’s more ghastly verse 
and some of his more splendid prose, quite apart 
from the founding of the good grey pages of the 
Manchester Guardian. Some may think that this 
last was in itself a sufficient harvest of the stricken 
field, and we shall certainly look forward to Mr. 
Read’s promised history of the tribune of the north 
with keen anticipation 
R. J. WHITE 


THE GIANT STRIPPED 


LORD CHATHAM AND AMERICA. By O. A. Sherrard, 

395 pp. (Bodley Head. 30s. 

This book, the last volume of Mr. Sherrard’s 
trilogy on William Pitt, first Earl of Chatham, deals 
with Chatham’s career after his fall from power in 
1761 until his death in 1778. The unifying theme is 
a defence of Chatham’s reputation from the charge, 
that upon him rested the primary responsibility for 
the confusion in domestic politics during these years. 
On many of the counts Mr. Sherrard presents a 
convincing case, showing how often responsibility 
for confusion lay at least equally with other politicians 
His sketch of the antipathies between Chatham and 
the members of the Bute ministry is ably drawn, and 
an admirable passage describes the pigmies triumph- 
ing and trampling with glee upon the giant stripped 
of power. He also brings out clearly that in 1763-4, 
when opposition was concentrated on Wilkes and 
general warrants, it was not just the personal rivalries 
of Charles Yorke and Chief Justice Pratt that 
divided Chatham from Hardwicke and Newcastle; 
there were also positions taken up, and genuine 
conflicts of opinion, regarding the legal circumstances 
surrounding Wilkes and no. 45 of the North Briton. 
Chatham’s reluctance to take office in 1765 without 
the help of Temple in the Lords is understandable— 
though, after all, he was prepared to do so in 1766; 
and during the next year Rockingham’s absurd self- 
satisfaction and jealousy of Chatham’s superior 
claims to be chief Minister were fatal bars to co- 
operation. On several later occasions, as Mr. Sherrard 
makes plain, the Rockinghams did not come well out 
of their exchanges with Chatham. 

Illuminating in some parts, in others Mr 
Sherrard’s book falls short. To some extent this is 
due to his neglect of available material. The earlier 
chapters, on the whole the best, derive firmness from 
the ample material in the Newcastle and Hardwicke 
papers. The later chapters would have gained in 
strength had Mr. Sherrard consulted the papers of 
Burke, Grafton, and Rockingham, instead of relying 
on the limited selections of these documents that 
have so far become available in print. The exchanges 
between Burke and Rockingham lay stress on an 
element in the friction between Chatham and 
Rockingham which is overlooked by the author, 
although it is indicated in Rockingham’s letters to 
Newcastle—Rockingham’s suspicion of Bute, and 
his belief that Chatham was letting himself be made 
Bute’s tool. Mr. Sherrard also seems not to have 
consulted the diplomatic correspondence in the 
State papers relevant to those sections of the book 
which touch on diplomatic questions, especially 
Chatham’s wish for a Northern Alliance in 1766 

Mr. Sherrard’s facts and interpretations are 
occasionally open to challenge He accepts too 














readily Horace Walpole’s story of Henry Fox using 
cash bribes to secure support for the peace terms in 
the Commons during the winter of 1762-3. This 
story appears to start from a source—Wilkes and 
other journalists connected with Temple—that 
should be regarded with at least some suspicion. 
Repetitions of matured versions by Walpole or any- 
one else add nothing to its authenticity. It is hard 
to believe that, if something of this kind had hap- 
pened, Newcastle would not have got wind of it and 
mentioned it in his correspondence. As for the 
£15,000 of secret service money that was afloat in 
December 1762, it is desirable that someone should 
first make sure, by thorough examination of diplo- 
matic correspondence, that it was not used for 
diplomatic purposes, before we assume that it was 
devoted to Parliamentary management. Furthermore, 
Mr. Sherrard should not have shuffled off in this 
way his responsibility for explaining why the House 
of Commons acted as it did when the peace terms 
were under discussion. Some of the explanations are 
in his own pages: Newcastle’s hesitations, and 
Chatham's acceptance of the fait accompli. There are 
others. Londoners might be fire-eaters; but those 
who paid the land-tax were getting tired of war. 
Newcastle’s concern about the nation’s finances and 
Bedford’s belief in the desirability of not arousing 
European jealousies were more reasonable and had 
more backing than Mr. Sherrard, absorbed too much 
with Chatham’s point of view, is prepared to allow. 
In a later passage there is a factual mis-statement 
about Chatham’s cabinet of 1766, which contained 
eight members, not six (nine after the inclusion of 
Charles Townshend). Finally, Mr. Sherrard is too 
uncritical of Chatham’s maladroit handling of the 
Edgecumbe affair in 1766. This gave Rockingham a 
pretext to draw out into opposition a number of 
place-holders, who might in course of time have 
become absorbed in the following of Chatham’s 
ninistry and so have prevented its eventual trans- 
formation into a Bedford party ministry with dire 
consequences in the field of colonial policy. 
IAN CHRISTIE 


COINS AND HISTORY 


ROMAN HISTORY FROM COINS: SOME USES OF THE 
IMPERIAL COINAGE TO THE HISTORIAN. By Michael 
Grant, 96 pp.; Plates 32; one map. (Cambridg: 
Umiversity Press, 1958. 

Professor Grant has found his own way of 
approach to this interesting subject, which no two 
scholars would treat in quite the same way. He has 
taken a number of themes—ancient views of coinage, 
the propaganda of Augustus and Nero, imperial 
women, war and peace, Rome and the provinces, 
unknown people and places, art, economics, religion, 
the coinage of the Empire, the outside world, etc.— 
and, discussing them with much wisdom and wit, 
has contrived to demonstrate the uses of coins for 
history in a great variety of ways. He makes many 
excellent points. He shows how Greek coins excel 
in art, Roman in portraiture and interest of reverse 
types. The constant change of those types challenges 
attention and indicates that coins were studied then 
as they are not studied today. If the coins tend to 
represent the views of the Government, that is no 
serious disadvantage, when the historians are so often 
hostile to it. On his way Professor Grant throws out a 
number of interesting questions: At what public 
were the messages of the coins mainly directed ? 
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UNIVERSITY POLITICS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


W. R. Ward 


This is a study of university life from the 
days of Queen Anne to those of George III 
from the political viewpoint. It elucidates the 
real character of Oxford Jacobitism and casts 
much light upon the history of Toryism in 
this period. 37s. 6d. net 
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How do they compare with the general historical 
record ? What conclusions can be drawn from the 
plenty or scarcity of particular issues ? 

The rich detail of the book must be left to the 
reader to discover and enjoy for himself. There is a 
wealth of good comment, and serious errors would 
be hard to find. All a reviewer can do is to select a 
few points for praise or criticism. Professor Grant 
contrasts Augustus with Nero as a successful with 
an unsuccessful handler of propaganda. Augustu 
succeeded in focussing public attention on _ the 
glamour of his position as Father of the Country, 
son of the god, chief of patrons, not on 
position in the constitution 
hard on his coins to present a flattering view of hi 
reign; but, says Professor Grant, he failed. When 
we remember how the world hankered for his 
return, can we admit such complete failure? The 
theme of imperial women is handled in a way that 
combines instruction h amusement; while their 
role in history is noted, we are invited to enjoy 
extraordinary succession of strange coiffures 
treatment of war, peace, religion and economics i 
rather unmethodical. Many points of interest are 
quoted, but they are often not closely related 
another. Historians will certainly be astonished to 
find how many personages, unknown to history, 
appear on the coins. In treating of the coinage of the 


Empire as a whole, Professor Grant is on ground 
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that he has been making his own; but he might have 
emphasized how far from sure we are about the 
extent of planning from the centr \ glance outside 


the Empire begins with Parthia and India in the 
East and ends with our own Britain in the West 
On p. 83 the author makes some comments on mints 
that really darken the question for the reader who is 
not himself a numismatic expert. In the later period 
of Augustus, and after, we find one uniform plan of 





coinage—vne mint in the sense of one organizing 
brain. There is very strong evidence that this coinage 
was centred on Lugdunum on Gaul Professor 


Grant’s contention—that the coinage, thus planned 
at one centre, may actually have been struck at a 
large number of mints, Eastern as well as Western 
will be generally admitted, but is an entirely different 
question 

This book may be welcomed as a brave attempt to 
present a case, full of promise, but still needing to be 
pressed. It is easy to read, never failing in zest 
always persuasive and full of suggestion he one 
serious defect that might be noted is a certain lack 
of sustained planning. One gets the impression of 
the author strolling through his numismatic gardens 
and plucking a flower here and there as it takes his 
fancy. If we regard the book as a general introduc- 
tion to its subject, this method has its advantages, 
which may even outweigh its defects. But the his- 
torian, who wants to know more precisely what coins 
have to offer to history, will certainly note occasional 
gaps and lack of cohesion There are a number of 
cases where coins, in periods feebly lighted by 
literary evidence, either reveal facts unknown before 
or make possible the choice between conflicting 
traditions. Professor Grant does not deal with such 
cases often or in full. There is still room for some- 
thing more detailed and more systematic. But, as 
we said at the outset, this is a theme that lends itself 
to the most varied treatment, and, within his own 
interpretations of his task, he has certainly achieved 
a splendid success HAROLD MATTINGLY 














ONE OF THE FIVE 
LLOYDS BANK IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH BANKING 

By R. S. Sayers, 381 pp Oxford University 

Press. 35s. 

The history of English banking has been written 
largely piecemeal, in the individual histories of the 
great modern banks Lloyds, coming late in the 
series, have enlisted Professor Sayers as their his 
torian, and the record of the private banks that 
went to form this member of the Big Five appears 
now in a handsome, if rather over-weighty, volume, 
giving a great deal of documentation of the bank’s 
individual record and much material that will 
fascinate students of banking history. 

Professor Sayers stops short in the twenties 
there are only a few incidental references to dates 
after the last great amalgamations—in the case of 
Lloyds, with the Capital and Counties in 1918 
which produced the Big Five, to frighten the public 
with the horrid possibility of a money monopoly; 
the amalgamation with Fox Fowler & Co. in 1921 
removed the last of the country-bank note issues 
that had survived the Bank Charter Act of 1844, and 
Cox’s and King’s, with its Army connection, was 
absorbed in 1923 Thereafter, he almost seems to 
imply, the story is that of English banking at large; 
and while this is a little of an over-simplification 
for each of the banks still has its own character and 
its own shape of development—it ts certainly true 
that the history of the past thirty-five years is mono- 
tonous in comparison with the varied excitements 
that had gone before 

Lloyds, like Barclays, has a predominantly 

private ’’ history, in comparison with the others 
ff the Big Five, which were joint-stock from the 
start. When Lloyds Banking Company was formed 
in 1865, it already had a hundred years’ reputation 
in Birmingham, for it was in 1765 that Sampson 
Lloyd and John Taylor established Birmingham's 
first bank—a Quaker and a Unitarian in formidable 
combination. Very soon afterwards an allied London 
bank was opened—Hanbury, Taylor, Lloyd and 
Bowman; but rather oddly, although the twe banks 
rode all the financial storms of the succeeding 
century easily enough, they did not expand, at any 
rate territorially. Expansion began after the forma- 
tion of the limited company; then, in little more 
than fifty years, the single-office Birmingham bank 
became a nation-wide network of 1,600 branches 
But the private origins were not thrown overboard, 
and the founding name is still represented on the 
Board of Directors 

The description, even in outline, of this main 
seam of development, and of the multiplicity of 
separate histories that Lloyds absorbed in its growth 
—the list of banks that went to the building of 
Lloyds occupies twelve pages—was no small task 
Professor Sayers has treated it topic by topic—the 
bankers, the staff, the customers, and so on—and 
this method introduces a degree of order into what 
otherwise might be chaos. Of these chapters, that 
on the staff throws interesting light on nineteenth- 
century banking as an employment, those on the 
relationship of the country banks with their London 
agents and the employment of funds will provide 
new material for the financial historian, and the last 
chapter, on amalgamation and expansion, has some 
revealing detail of the “‘ take overs’ of a previous 
generation 

NICHOLAS LANE 
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T ALL BEGAN, TRADITIONALLY, 
in a London coffee house. Early in the 
18th century at Garraways’ Coffee House 
in Change Alley, Cornhill, a tentative sub- 
scription was raised by an august gathering of 
city merchants to float a company whose ex- 


clusive business would be Marine Insurance 

From a solid foundation, The London 
Assurance grew in stature and by virtue of a 
Royal charter, delivered on June 22nd, 1720, 
was empowered to transact Marine Insur- 
ance. Within a year, Fire and Life Insurance 
had been added to this responsibility. 

This pioneer company was launched at a 
period when reputations blew up with the 
South Sea Bubble, and speculations were the 
order of the day. But The London Assurance 
quickly got down to some serious business 
and soon proved by its conduct that it 
possessed qualities never to be found in the 
evanescent behaviour of a bubble. 

Since that time, The London Assurance 
has indeed made progress in realising its 
policy —to provide all kinds of insurance for 
all sorts of people all over the world. 


THE LONDON 
GA ASSURANCE 


SINCE 1720 
I KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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MEDIEVAL CARTULARIES OF GREAT BRITAIN, A SHORT 
CATALOGUE. By G.R.C. Davis, 182 pp XXi 
Longmans. 30s. 

Cartularies are registers of title-deeds, charters 
of privilege and other documents kept by land- 
owners as evidence of their rights. Dr. Davis’s 
volume is concerned with all the surviving cartularies 
and allied papers compiled for religious houses and 
private estates in England, Scotland and Wales 
before the Reformation. Nearly 1,350 manuscripts 
are concisely described, their history and present 
whereabouts given, their significance indicated, and 
the aesthetic value—often considerable—of their 
lettering and binding noted Most cartularies 
originated in the monasteries and were widely 
scattered into private ownership at the Dissolution, 
upon the effects of which they cast an incidentally 
interesting light. The last detailed finding-list on 
this subject was published in 1839. Dr. Davis’s 
book, which is the result of nine years’ work and 
five thousand miles of travel, offers a more compre- 
hensive and far-ranging catalogue than any previously 
available. It will be of particular value to archivists, 
local historians, genealogists and antiquarians. The 
printing and indexing is admirable; the introduction 
clear, scholarly and helpful. 


Dr. P. M. Holt, author of our article on The 
Mahdia in the Sudan (March issue), will publish 
during the summer through the Clarendon Press a 
volume entitled: The Mahdist State in the Sudan 
1881-1898. A Study of Its Origins, Development 
and Overthrow. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


CHRISTIANS AND SPICES, by C. R. Boxer. See 
page 344 


NAPOLEON’S DUEL WITH THE PopE, by E. E. Y 
Hales. The main sources are the memoirs of Cardinal 
Pacca (English translation 1828) and those of 
Cardinal Consalvi (published in French by J] 
Crétineau-Joly, 2nd ed., 1866) together with 
Napoleon’s Correspondence. The Histoire du Pape 
Pie VII (1837) by M. Artaud, who knew the Pope 
is useful; also the account of the Pope’s captivity at 
Savona and Fontainebleau in Mayol de Lupé; La 
Captivité de Pie VII (1916). Amongst recent books 
the best outline accounts of the struggle are to be 
found in Vol. 20, of the Fliche et Martin Histoire de 
lVEglise; La crise révolutionnaire by Jean Leflon 
Bloud et Gay, 1951); in A. Latreille: L’Eglise 
Catholique et la Révolution Frangatse, Vol. 2; L’Ere 
Napoléonienne et la crise Européenne, 1800-1815, 
Hachette, 1950); and in J. M. Thompson's Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Chap. X, (Blackwell, 1953 
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THE BATTLE OF FLODDON, by Sir John McEwen 
Hon. J. Elliot: The Battle of Floddon and the Raids of 
1§13 (Edinburgh, 1911); W. M. Mackenzie: The 
Secret of Flodden (Grant & Murray, 1931); Henry 
Weber The Battle o} Flodden Field, A poem of the 
XVI Century (John Murray, 1808); Gerard F. T 
Leather: New Light on Flodden (1937); Andrew 
Lang: History of Scotland(Vol. 1, 1900); J. H. Burton 
History of Scotland (Vol. III, 1868); Sir Walter 
Scott: Marmion (Canto I 














FRANCIS I OF FRANCE, by J. H. M. Salmon a 
Mémoires of: Jean Barrillon; Bayard; ‘‘ Un Bourgeois 
de Paris’; Martin & Guillaume du Bellay; La 
Trémoille; Louise de Savoie; Montluc; Vieilleville; 
Rélations des ambassadeurs venitiens sur les affaires | YOUR 
de France, ed. Tommaseo, Vol. I (1838); Pierre 
Champion: Paris au temps de la Renaissance; le 
régne de Frangois ler (1935); M. W. Freer: The Life | HOLIDAY 
of Marguerite d’ Angouléme (1856) Henri Gaillard: | 
Histoire de Frangois Ier (1769); R. de Maulde la p 
Claviére: Louise de Savoie et Frangois ler (1895) ; may cos 
Francois Mignet: La Rivalité de Frangois ler et de 
Charles-Quint (1886); Charles Terrasse: Francois you more 
ler, le row et le régne. (1945-8 e 
MOHAMMED AL1, by Desmond Stewart. H. H if yvour baggage is lo 
Dodwell: The Founder of Modern Egypt (1931); 
Shafik Ghorbal: The Beginnings of the Egyptian or destroyed: if you meet 
Question and the Rise of Mehemet Ali (Routledge, | with ’ ident « ‘ , 
1928); E. Driault: Mohamed-Aly et Ibrahim in _— _ accident : , x 5 
Vol. 3 of Précis de V’histoire d’Egypte par divers | vour home is ransacked in 


historiens (1933); M. Sabry: L’Empire égyptien sous 
Mohamed-Ali et la (Question d’Orient, 1811-49 
1930); Journal d’ Abdurrahman Gabarti translated 


by Alexandre Cardin (1838); Hon. Robert Curzon: | > > . ~ 
Visits to Pee ic ie ae 1849 ALL THESE RISKS 

CAN BE INSURED 
| AT MODERATE COST 


vour absence. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Cc. R. BOXER Camoens Professor of Portuguese, | by PHI 
University of London, King’s College. Hon. | 
D. Litt. et. Phil., University of Utrecht. Author of | LIVERPOOL 
Fidalgos in the Far East, 1§§0-1770 (1948); The | 
Christian Century in Japan, 1549-1640 (1951); 
Salvador de Sa and the Struggle for Brazil and \ND 
Angola (19§2); etc | 
| 
E. E. Y. HALES Formerly lecturer in history at Yale LONDON 
University: subsequently Sixth Form master at | , 
Uppingham School. Author of Pio Nono (1954); | AND 
Mazzini and the Secret Socteties (1956 


SIR JOHN MCEWEN, BT In the Diplomatic Service, | GLOBE 


1920-28; M.P. for Berwick and Haddington, 1931- 


45. Hon LL.D. (Glasgow). Chairman of the Arts INSURANCI 
Council in Scotland, and President of the Saltire | _— 
Society. Has published two books of poems and COMPANY 


several translations from the French 


LIMITED 


J. H. M. SALMON. Victoria University of Wellington, 
New Zealand. Formerly St. John’s College, Cam- | 
bridge. At present engaged on a history of the 
French Wars of Religion. His The French Religious 
Wars in English Political Thought is being published 
by the Clarendon Press 

| 

| 


DESMOND STEWART. Works in the Lebanon a 
inspector of English for the Islamic schools in 
Beirut. Assistant-Professor at the University of | 
Iraq for eight years. Author, with John Haylock, of | 
New Babylon; A Portrait of Iraq (Collins, 1956). | 
Young Egypt is being published by Allan Wingate Head Off ] 
| 
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DAVID WOODWARD. B.B.C. script-writer; former Liverpool, 2 Cornhill, B.¢ 
naval correspondent; author of Front Line, Front | 

Page, 1943; now engaged on a history of the Russian 

Navy Same eee mon emo 














——————————— Se Cc. V. WEDGWOOD, F.R.HIST.SOC. Director of Time and 
Tide; publications include: Strafford (1935); The 


| Thirty Years War (1938); William the Silent (1944); 
C O N I E N T S Velvet Studies (1946); The Last of the Radicals (1951); 


| Montrose (1952); The King’s Peace (1955 





in future issues will include 

CLASSIFIED ADVE RTISEM ENTS 

SAINT-JUST, 1767-1794, 
REVOLU TIONARY 


by Philip Thods AU STRAL 1A, U NIV ERSITY OF MEL BOURNE 
- © _ . Applications are invited for a position of Senior 
THE a ner a Lecturer in History. Applicants should have 
a i aise special qualifications in British History of the 16th 
fod -e *S ste aly 1e > oc ) > 
THE STAVISKY RIOTS: FRANCE IN | ee , preferat in the period of the 
by Pie sega 1936 The salary range is £A2,100 to £A2,500 per 
— sae annum. Starting salary will be determined according 

. -_ — to qualifications 
BOMBS OVER VENICE, 1849 Further particulars and information as to the 


by Leshe Reade method of application may be obtained from the 


Secretary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, 
1 Australia and London, is May 30th, 1958. 


THE FALL OF THE PROTECTORATE, 
1659-60 
by Austin Woolrych 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
by E. Badian 


“ . : Department of Extra-Mural Studies 
Reviews, Correspondence and Notes on The following courses will be held at the University 
Further Reading Extension Summer School at Wye College, near 
| Ashford, Kent 
——<$ : — — —— Records and How to Read Them 
— —_—o i Lecturer 
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Rich and heartening — that’s 
a GUARDS nip — the 

beer for men and 

women who appreciate 
something rather special. 


You’ll feel great on it. 
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